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YOU ARE A lONG WAY FROM HOME. 
YOU NEED A TENT YOU CAN TRUST. 


SOLO 

Spacious three-season shelter 
and double-skin comfort for 
anyone serious about travelling 
light. 2.2 kilograms. 



SIOUX 

Ultralight three-season 
protection and double-skin 
comfort for two people. Two- 
hoop tunnel. 2.9 kilograms. 



CHRYSALIS 

Extremely stable integral-pitch 
double-skin three-hoop tunnel 
tent that has been everywhere 
from Mt Everest to Antarctica. 
Two- to three-person capacity. 

3.2 kilograms. 



\£i 


SNOW CAVE 

Amazingly spacious double-skin, 
three-hoop tunnel tent. Its 
aerodynamic profile and four- 
season resilience make it equally 
at home in the Himalayas or the 
bush. Two- to three-person 
capacity. 4.1 kilograms. 
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GET INTO 

THE PROTECTION JACKET 



No other rain jacket looks or 
protects like the new Poddy 
Pollin Voyager. Every feature 
is designed to enhance the 
proven windproof, waterproof 
and breathable properties of 
Gore-tex® Taslan fabric. To 
keep you dry and comfortable 
- whatever the weather. 

NEW SHAPE 

The Voyager is tailored for freedom 
of movement with room to spare for 
additional clothing layers. And 
seams have been kept to an 
absolute miniumum, especially in 
contact areas like the shoulders 
and hips. 



NEW TWIN ZIP FLAPS 

Two overlapping storm flaps give 
twice the weather protection of 
ordinary jackets. And watertight 
plastic snap closures secure the 
flaps without snagging onto mitts or 
clothing. 



NEW RIRi ZIPS 

We have chosen double ended #6 
RiRi zips for the front opening. 
These expensive Swiss made zips 
are strong, reliable and precision 
engineered. We believe RiRi zips 
are the very best in the world. 


NEW POCKET SYSTEM 

Two large chest pockets are 
positioned to allow easy access for 
storage or handwarming - even 
when wearing a rucksack hipbelt or 
climbing harness. 

NEW FREE-MOVING HOOD 
The Voyager hood is peaked for 
protection and specially shaped to 
ensure visibility. Turn your head and 
the hood turns with you! 

NEW STORM CUFF 
Touch tape cuff closure located at 
the end of the sleeve to eliminate 
the 'funnel' effect of other closures. 
At our introductory price the 
Voyager is the most versatile jacket 
you'll find anywhere. Call into your 
nearest Paddy Pallin store and try 
one on for size and comfort. And 
your own protection. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
$189 

(Valid Till December 31.) 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
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The Wilderness Football 




• AS THE PUBLISHERS OF WILD, WE SHARE WITH 
bushwalking clubs, conservationists, and pubiic 
iand managers an unfortunate diiemma. We aii 
have a vested interest in the increased use of 
our wiid pieces that is incompatibie with our 
iong-term iove of and dependence on them. 
How weii do we reconciie this conflict? 

Wild aims to ceiebrate the beauty and 
chalienge of our wiid pieces, and to encourage 
others to enjoy them with as littie impact as 
possibie. Are we, by heiping others to enjoy 
Austraiia’s wiid pieces, speeding their 
destruction? We beiieve, rather, that, 
encouraged to ‘tread softiy' and travei iight, 
more Australians (present and future) can enjoy 
the bush, and preserve it as weii. We must iearn 
to enjoy the bush without consuming it. 

Conservationists aiso reaiize that to preserve 
our wiid places more Australians must 
appreciate them. To this end, conservation 
bodies finance documentary films, and publish 
inspiring magazines, books and posters and 
even, on occasion, track notes! To continue to 
exist, it seems, wilderness must first survive the 
glare of public scrufiny and earn its 
appreciation. But crucial here, of course, is the 
degree and, particularly, the form of this 
exposure. 

Australia's remaining wild places have 
become a political football. Government land 
managers are faced with the difficult enough 
task of attempting to satisfy the irreconcilable 
aims of exploifers and conservationists. But 
there are complications which make a difficult 
task more so. First, there is the matter of those 
politicians and bureaucrats who, aware of the 
growing public concern for the environment, are 
more interested in using the issue to win votes 
and/or increase their power base than to 
protect wilderness. The exploitation of the issue 
by those mounting this bandwagon frequently 
results in their contribution to the environment 
amounting to no more than lip service. A 
second complication is that different govern¬ 
ment departments, and even sections of one 
department, appear to be working against each 
other. An example of this is the Victorian 
Government's Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands, which incorporates both the 
Forests Commission and the National Parks 
Service; the former is responsible for 
supervising the logging of Victoria’s forests, fees 
obtained from which are a major source of 
CF&L revenue, and the latter for protecting 
Victorian forests and other wild landscapes. 
While its press releases extract as much 
mileage as possible from each minor extension 
of our National Parks, the department 
supervises the destruction of the last, 
irreplaceable, pockets of native rainforest for, 
of all things, woodchip exports. 

A not surprising by-product of this situation 
is the great emphasis, and expenditure, by 
governments and their departments on public 
relations—to convince the public that they are 
‘doing the right thing', that 'black' is 'green'. In 
attempting to reconcile the demands of 
exploiters and conservationists, land 
management often feels obliged to try to 'have 
it both ways'. An example of this is the common 
practice of leaving corridors of forest along 
public roads through heavily logged areas so 


Chris on the Stok La (4,900 metres), Ladakh, Indian 
Himalayas, during a recent trek. Sue Baxter 
that the public is not aware of the logging, as 
in Victoria's Otway Ranges, Eden, NSW, and 
elsewhere. 

National Parks managers work to educate 
the masses and make wild places more 
accessible to them. Whilst much of it is 
informative, some of the managers' 
‘educational’ material might be regarded as 
propaganda designed more to convince the 
public of how well public land is managed than 
to educate. 

Increased accessibility inevitably means 
development. There is a danger of the bush 


becoming just another resource to be 
processed for mass consumption. Recent 
examples of park managers and/or govern¬ 
ments seeking to make our natural landscape 
palatable for the masses include upgrading the 
road to Jim Jim Falls in Kakadu National Park, 
the proposed monorail at Ayers Rock, and the 
proposed cable car up the Organ Pipes on 
Mt Wellington. 

To the extent that their power depends on the 
popularity of their parks. National Parks man¬ 
agers have a vested interest in the increased 
use of our wild places. And the vigour with 
which they are playing this 'numbers game’ is 
indication of its importance to them. 
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The ULTIMATE in Australian stormwear 


• GORE-TEXg, is 100% waterproof, 100% 
windproof and breathable. Bring that together 
with 10 years of design experience with 
GORE-TEX® and you have the best most 
innovative stormwear in Australia. 

• The Australian Design Award 1987 proves 
that our GORE-TEX® clothing is amongst 
the best in the world. Not only that we have 
the largest range of GOR^-TEX® clothing 

in Australia. 

• Our range of GORE-TEX® clothing starts with 
the simplest of shellwear jackets and pants to 
the jacket of perfection the STRATUS, we 
also stock an extensive range of insulated 
GORE-TEX® garments. 

• GORE-TEX® made by W.L. GORE is 
guaranteed as a fabric and Mountain Designs 
guarantees all workmanship for 3 years. 


rtouncairi 



This administrative need for ‘big numbers’ (of 
park visitors and hectares) results not only in 
vast amounts of government marketing of our 
parks and the provision of more and more 
facilities for casual visitors, but also in out-of- 
the-ordinary or potentially hazardous but low- 
impact activities being regulated out of the 
parks. ('Someone might get hurt and sue us.’ 
This legal vulnerability of course increases with 
management profile.) This is particularly so 
where the participants lack numerical or 
financial strength. On the other hand, 
recreational vehicle drivers and loggers have 
been given the ’key to the forests’. 

Unjustified use of phrases like ’erosion’, 
’visitor protection’, and ’nesting birds’, with 
predictions of dire consequences, supports an 
extraordinary range of regulation and red tape. 
This situation is in marked contrast to the 
relatively intelligent, sensitive and unobtrusive 
management in the ’old-fashioned’ UK. (That 
country has far greater population pressures on 
limited recreation areas, less vegetation to 
protect soils, and a natural environment 
showing remarkably little sign of the passage 
of far greater numbers of rucksack sporfs 
enthusiasts.) 

The price of present government policy and 
practice is a sanitizing and taming of the bush 
to make it palatable for a mass suburban market 
at the expense of special interest groups 
(including the rucksack sports), millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money spent on public 
relations, and (too often) the truth. 

Saving the bush from bulldozers and chain¬ 
saws is the first step. The next is to save it from 
official development and exploitation ’in the 
public interest'. If government policy and 
practice are to reflect the value of our natural 
heritage, clearly wilderness lovers everywhere 
have a lot of work to do. 


A Opportunity 

Regular readers, and others who have read my 
editorial in W/7d no 25, will know that Michael 
Collie has been responsible for the design and 
production of W//d since the first issue, seven 
years ago. The result of his contribution is in 
your hands as you read this now. His recent 
decision to leave W//d to pursue other interests 
has created an excellent opportunity for a 
talented and enthusiastic graphic designer, 
preferably someone involved in the outdoors. 
This is a chance for the right person to join us 
as we head into the 1990s and beyond, bringing 
you Australia’s wilderness adventure magazine 
each season at the rising standard you have 
come to expect. I would welcome a call on 
(03) 240 8482 from anyone who is qualified and 
eager to take up this challenge. 

• 

As part of our ongoing commitment at Wi/d 
to continually make the magazine more useful 
and interesting, we now include readers’ ideas 
and tips in our Equipment column. If you have 
any useful ideas, we would like to hear from 
you. Hf 

Chris Baxter 

Managing Editor 
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UFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, it’s j 
Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER you need. } 

Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER underwear is thin, light and stretches 
to form-fit your body. Worn skin tight, LIFA SUPER traps a layer 
of still air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between 
your body and the environment. You lose less body heat. i 

LIFA SUPER is made from polypropylene which doesn’t absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through LIFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. LIFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, dance, run, 
cycle, windsurf or sleep . . . start with LIFA SUPER then decide 
what else you’ll need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works. 

Ask anyone who wears it. 




UNDERWEAR 


090 , 066 , 008 , 005 , 025 , 026 , 000 , 036 , 032 , 061 


Available from all good outdoor shops 


Torre 


\/here qualifu and 
service art more 
fPianjus-fA/6rd£. 



oH Ljourjpecialisd' 
neeo^ °»- 'hncrt^ ao 
compromisiacj. 

(mail order orditzct) 

10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 
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Stockists include Paddy Pallin shops and selected Scout Outdoor Centres 
throughout Australia, Sydney Eastwood Camping Centre and Mountain 
Equipment, Canberra Jurklewlcz Camping Centre. Melbourne Ajays Snow 
Country Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre and the Wilderness Shop, Ballarat 
Outdoor Gear, Geelong Outdoor Ventures, IModonga Mountain Sports, 
Hobart Jolly Swagman, Launceston Allgoods. Adelaide Flinders 
Camping, and Mountain Designs, Perth Mountain Designs, and Fremantle 
Wild West Adventure Equipment. 

Send for a FREE colour brochure . JanSport packs 

are proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 2/6 Dunn 
Crescent. Dandenong, Victoria 3175, Photo: Tasman Glacier, Southern Alps, 
New Zealand. Glenn Nash 


J^ elentless field-testing is a way of life 
at JanSport. Our quest for contin- 
Mm uous improvement has taken 
JanSport packs to the furthest corners of the 
Earth and its highest peaks, inciuding Mt 
Everest. Because JanSport packs surpass 
our rigorous standards we are confident that 
they will satisfy your demands. Examine the 
iatest JanSport range at better outdoor shops. 


QUALITY OUTDOOR GEAR 









in 


Melaleuca Airstrip 
Cox Bight Beach 
Special 1987-8 season 
bushwalker rates: 

$70 each booked seat 
$50 pot-luck back-load 
Five-seat single-engine, 
and ten-seat twin-engine 
aircraft. 

■ TASAIR Pty Ltd, 

1 GPO Box 451E, Hobart, 

I Tasmania 7001. 

Phone (002) 48 5088 


BUSHWALKING 
TREKKING 
NORDIC SKIING 

shop at 68 Whitehorse Road, 
Deepdene 3103. (03) 817 4683 
and also at Tooronga Village 

§now 

Ski 

Easy Parking • Sharp Prices • Ski Hire 



We know about seeing 
the sights 


jk 


Bushwalking and 
cross country 
skiing sales& hire. 
Everything from 
tents to maps. 


P 

drop in sometime 


TEST DRIVE A 
MACPAC TODAY. 

ONLY $16-Week-end 


If you decide that this is the backpack 
for you, we'll deduct the entire $16.00 
hiring fee* from the purchase price of 
any new MACPAC! 

ON DISPLAY & Cl 
READY FOR 
TESTING IN /■ 

OUR SHOP! 

Select from: 

• MACPAC 
•LOWE 

• FAIRYDOWN 
•BERGHAUS 

• KARRIMOR 

• JANSPORT 

• OUTGEAR 

• WILDERNESS 

• HALLMARI 

• CARIBl 


Phone us 
for more info... 
(02)8583833 


eastwood 
camping 
centre 

* Deposit $50.00 
Range of packs avaiiabie 
for hire separate from this offer. 

3 Trelawney Street (PO Box 131) Eastwood NSW 2122 


GET FITTED! 

We don't just sell packs! 
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Wouldn’t you rather 
deal with EXPERTS 
thaii shop assistants? 



If you’re serious about 
your relaxation, you 
can’t chance ill fitting 
gear or unsuitable 
equipment - no matter 
where you are... the 
Bogong High Plains... 

Mt Howitt... Nepal or 
the Tasmanian 
Wilderness. But if you deal with 
inexperienced shop assistants, problems 
can occur. 


service on all their gear and 
equipment, whether you’re 
buying or hiring. 

For instance, AJAYS have 
Melbourne’s biggest 
range of walking boots 
so they can fit you with 
the right boot for your 
needs and that’s why 
they offer their “money back - fit 
guarantee”. 

Your added satisfaction and comfort is 


That’s where AJAYS are different. 

The proprietors, Jimi and Phil both have a 
vast knowledge of the outdoors and they 
know all the potential problems and pitfalls. 
That’s why they stock only the best brands, 
at very competitive prices. 

And that’s why they offer expert advice and 

ensured with AJAYS custom-built foot beds 
that are specially moulded to the shape of 
your feet and guarantee perfect fit, support 
and comfort. 

So, for boots, tents, sleeping bags, back 
packs and all your outdoor needs visit the 
experts soon. 

Name 

1 

AdrireRS 

nays 

.9tate Pnctrnrlo 

Telephone 

'^^N^COUNTRY SPORTS 

n I’m a keen 

□ Please post AJAYS latest brochure and price list 

□ Please place my name on your mailing list 

115 Canterbury Road Heathmont Vic. 3135 

Ph: (03) 720 4647 Open late Monday to Saturday 

AJAY757MDG 





















Seeh44ix^ 

■A<iueHt44Ae? 



MAPS 


show the way,.. 



CMA maps are available from many 
newsagents, bookstores, tourist infor¬ 
mation centres, service stations, 
camping supply stores. Forestry Com¬ 
mission, Lands Offices, National Parks 
& Wildlife Service or the CMA directly. 

- 

send for your FREE I 

‘Catalogue of NSW Maps' I 


Name.... 

Address. 


.Postcode. 


CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY I 
Panorama Av Bathurst NSW 279S I 
telephone (063) 31 





If you are interested in 
White Water Rafting 
Sea Kayaking 
Bicycling 
4WD Safaris 
Scuba Diving Courses 
Scuba Diving Cruises 
Sailing including 
Square Riggers 
Caving 

Game Fishing 
Horse Riding 
etc. 


Write or call for our 

TROPICAL ADVEISTURE HOLIDAYS’ 
1988 Brochure 

THUNDER TRAVEL 

P.O. Box 2172, 67 Grafton Street, Cairns 
Old 4870. Australia - Ph: (070) 31 1466 
Telex: AA 48266 Fax: (070) 51 9647 


KAKADU 



AND THE KIMBERLEYS TOO 


Get off the beaten track and explore one of 
the last great wilderness areas in the world. 
See it in the Wet when the rivers and 
waterfalls are at their most spectacular. See 
it in the Dry when perfect weather greets you 
daily. Rugged escarpment. Aboriginal art 
sites, waterfalls galore, crystal clear pools just 
right for swimming, and more. 

ARE YOU REASONABLY FIT? 

If so, and if you have had some bushwalking 
experience, why not see a unique part of 
Australia that can be reached only on foot? 
Walks range from 2 days to 3 weeks and are 
all done at a leisurely, “tropical” pace. 
And, for those interested in a unique 
overseas experience, how about Alaska and 
the Yukon or South America? Write for the 
full 1988 programme. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 

12 Carrington St, Millner, NT 5792. 
Phone (089) 85 2134 ah 

Prices are more than reasonable. 


This is 

Australia’s most | 
comprehensive 
wilderness 
first aid course. | 

Designed by 
Canadian expert I 
Chuck Samuels, I 
the course has been accepted for guide 
certification by the NSW National Parks 
Service, the Adventure Guides 
Association of Australia, and the 
International Adventure Travel Operators 
Collective. The course provides you with 
the knowledge and confidence to deal 
with medical emergencies in remote 
settings. Five-day courses begin in 
February 1988. Call now for a brochure. 
Presented by Wilderness Expeditions in 
the interests of safer wilderness travel. 
Wilderness 
Expeditions 
1(X) Clarence Street 
Sydney 2{X)0 
(02) 291 581 
26 Sharp Street i 
Cooma 2630 1 

(064) 521 587 
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AUSTRAUA’S TOP TEAM 

HOnmiHCRAFT and ADTEHTURE WEST have the best-qualified team of instructors in 
Australia. We’ll happily compare our team of instructors and superb safety record with those of any other 
outdoor training organisation. Our top team offers you the finest range of courses from Kosciusko to the 
Kimberleys and beyond . . . 

General Goarses. Adventure Edneation. Emergency and Media Work and 

• Rockciimbing • Challenging, Industrial Service Corporate Development 

• Abseiling educational and Training. Tasks. 

• Nordic skiing professional school, • Height rescue 

• Navigation TAPE and CAE • Rescue mountaineering 

• Survivai programmes. • Professional survival 

• Canoeing • Crux Rescue System 

• Medical Training 

Post the coupon or telephone: 

West coast East coast 

ADTENTDRE WEST MOUNTAINGRAFT Pty Ltd 



15 Hepburn Way 
Balga WA 6061 
Ph (09) 342 8678 


PC Box 582 
Camberwell Vic 3124 
Ph (03) 817 4802 



quality is like buying 

■ If you want nice, clean, fresh oats, you must pay 
a fair price. However, if you can be satisfied with oats 
that have already been through the horse . . . that 
comes a little cheaper. 

■ When choosing your next climbing rope, remember 
what good value our fresh oats represent. 

■ The special qualities of MAMMUT ropes begin with 
the core, which is made of an extra-high energy 
absorbent nylon yarn, exclusive to MAMMUT. Abrasion 
resistant twines in Z- and S-twists are tightly braided 
to give a compact and tough, state-of-the-art sheath. 

■ All MAMMUT ropes exhibit an extraordinary strength- 
to-weight ratio. High security with less weight means 
greater freedom in the mountains and on rock. The firm 
yet supple texture of a MAMMUT rope ensures ease 
of coiling and handling, without resort to softness and 
its inherent failings. 

■ The MAMMUT logo stands for Swiss quality products 
manufactured using the latest technology, strict 
standards and constant inspection by qualified experts. 

It is your guarantee of the best climbing ropes, webbing, 
harnesses and siings on the market. 

■ Don’t be satisfied with oats that have already been 
through the horse . . . 

for peak security AMD BEST 











The age old problem of waterproof backpacks has been solved! 



function of a tent is to keep out rain, but we were now beginning to suspect that 
I I the makers of our tents were not aware of this. Every seam dripped, and, where the guys 
joined the fabric, rivers flowed out to collect on the floor into young lakes, which were 
summarily dealt with by stabbing a hole in the ground-sheet with a knife.' 


H W Tilman, THE ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI 



When your tent is 
all you have to look 
forward to at the 
end of a long day... 
IT'D BETTER BE 
A GOOD ONE! 
Keep an eye out for 
our First Arrow 
and TR douUe-skin, 
seam-sealed tents. 


Wild^’^ Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, VH 6160 
Uncompromised Design 





P.O. BOX 242, KATOOMBA 


TELEPHONE (047) B2 1271 


r We Offer the biggest range of 
courses, specialist instruction and 
expeditions available, 
r Guided climbs and Instruction on any 
day of the year! 

^ Learn in complete safety under the 
close supervision of experienced, 
friendly Instructors. 

^ Contact us for our free 16 page 
brochure. 


A W I 


D 0 P P 


0 R T U 


K I T Y 

if you think you have the experience and 
enthusiasm to take over the graphic design and 
production supervision of Wild, phone Chris 
Baxter now, on (03) 240 8482. 




Venture Into an amazing world of 
rushing waterfalls, crystal clear pools 
and fantastic sculptured walls. The 
grandeur and pristine beauty of these 
canyons almost defies description. 
Canyoning is the ultimate summer 
adventure. It often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, scram¬ 
bling, swimming and floating on lilos. 
We offer a wide range of trips to suit all 
levels of fifness and experience. We 
visif Clausfral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, fhe Kanangra Canyons 
and many afhers. Contact us for a 
brochure and more informafion. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 


J BLUE MOUNTAINS J 
F CLIMBING SCHOOL r 

^ PO Box 242, Katoomba NSW 2780 A 
■ Phone (047) 82 1271 M 
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The true capacity of a 
jcksack has traditionally 
been overstated by 
manufacturers. 


To quote Dave Jones (Wild No. 25) "most pack manufacturers do not seem to have 
any idea of how big their packs are - the volumes listed in catalogues are often wrong 
by up to 20% " At Mountain Designs it is our policy to quote the true capacity of our 
rucksacks. If you need a pack that will carry 80 litres, visualize 40x2 litre milk cartons, 
will they fit in the pack you're looking at. No? Then the advertised capacity is incorrect. 
A guide to True Capacity 


■ 

Designs Pack 

intended use 

Simiiar packs 



1 

Rongbukll 

ExpedIten'sL 

S^litres^ 

49 iitres 

^1ountai^ Designs j|^ 


Adade by Australians, for Australians Australian made and Australian 
tested. At last, bombproof boots made to international standards for Australian conditions. 
Bunyip quality rivals the best from Europe. Bunyips are made to last. No short cuts, no 
nonsense. Leather is Best Leather-lined, full-grain leather u 
impregnated with a water-repellent. We know leather inside-out, only 
Bunyip. Insoles with a Memory Unique, friendly full-grain leathi 
to fit your feet. Steel shanks ensure that Bunyip boots flex where your feet flex, 
cradle your feet. All boots should be this comfortable. Australian Feet 
class boots built on wide, high-instep Australian lasts (sizes 36 to 
indispensible part of Australian bush lore. Itching to get into a pair; 
at better outdoor shops. Trade enquiries; Graeme Taylor (03) 859 4485 
Bunyip Boot Company, 316 Hoddle Street, Abbotsford, Victoria 3067. Phone (03) 417 
Kimberley Flinders Bogong 

Leather-lined, full-grain Leather-lined, single-piece Leather-lined, single-piece 

leather upper and insole, full-grain leather upper hill-grain leather upper 

stitch-down construaion, and insole, wire fairstitch and insole, cement- and 

traditional Vibram lug 


Overstating rucksack capacity is 
_ no longer a tradition. 



Stephen Garnett and Gabriel Crowley are 

freelance biologists and writers living at 
Blackwood in Victoria. They have had extensive 
experience with the remoter parts of north 
Queensland and are frequently drawn back 
there by a love of tropical environments. 
Stephen reviews books on wildlife for Wild. 

Peter Sesterka is a 32-year-old Canberra 
science teacher who specializes in biology and 
ecology. As part of his work he also takes small 
groups bushwalking and ski touring. Previously 



he worked for two seasons as a Seasonal 
Ranger in Sydney's Royal National Park. Peter 
has been bushwalking regularly in Kosciusko 
National Park for over ten years, and has skied 
there for seven years. He has a strong interest 
in landscape photography and develops and 
prints his own black-and-white photos. His 
current outdoor passions are cross country 
downhill skiing and snow camping. 

These notes describe writers and photographers whose first 
major contribution to Wild appears in this issue. Brief notes 
at the conciusion of articies and features by contributors whose 
work has been previousiy pubiished in Wild inciude reference 
to the issue in which it first appeared. 
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Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when 
you’re hot, but that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If 
you want to keep warm, you have to keep dry — and that’s where 
Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. Chloro^re garments move 
perspiration away from the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They 
insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry easily. 
Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. 
Scientific tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 

PETER STORM (Australasia) PTY. LTDl 
2/4 Wilmette Place, Mona Vale 2103, NSW, Australia. Tel: (02) 997-36U. 


Available from THE PETER STORM SHOP at: Mountain Equipment, Sydney; Whitworths Nautical 
World, Brookvale; Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide; Bush and Mountain Sports, Melbourne. 

Also available from; Aussie Disposals' 23 locations, Scout Outdoor Centres, Peter Green, I^ddy Pallin, Southern Cross Equipment, 
Tickles Marine, Hunts Marine, Glascraft Marine, Mountain Designs, and other leading marine, ski and camping specialists. 







Kakadu 

Graders move in 




• Kakadu Earthworks. The four-wheel-drive 
track from the Kakadu Highway to Jim Jim Falls, 
in the Northern Territory, is being 'upgraded' to 
a major road (see photo) to facilitate a tourist 
onslaught into the heart of one of Australia's 
most significant National Parks. As we went to 
press, some 35 kilometres of the track had been 
straightened and widened, and several of the 
larger floodways paved. 

The Wilderness Society has reported that, in 
September, the Full Bench of the Federal Court 
overturned an earlier lower court ruling in favour 
of a large mining group. That ruling had 
prevented World Heritage listing of Kakadu 
Stage Two. 



Malcolm Matheson, strong man of Australian rock- 
climbing, siapping for hoids on the first free ascent 
of Schwarzenegger (grade 29-30), Jivaro, 
Queensiand. Glenn Robbins. Right, roadwork in 
progress, heading for Jim Jim Falls, Kakadu National 
Park, Northern Territory. Bill Bachman 

• Rippling Biceps. With his first free ascent 
of Schwarzenegger (grade 29-30), at Jivaro, 
Queensland, in August after four days of 
attempts, Victorian rockclimber Malcolm 
Matheson established the hardest climb in 
Australia outside his home State. The route had 
previously been attempted by Kim Carrigan, 
now living in self-imposed 'exile' in Switzerland. 

• Cape York Walk. A party of bushwalkers 
recently completed a full traverse of northern 
Cape York Peninsula, from the small town of 
Coen to the tip of tile cape. Ian Brown. Grahame 
Wells, and John Benson from New South Wales, 
and Richard Hill from Victoria took 56 days to 
cover nearly 700 kilometres through the 
wilderness areas east of the Cape York Road. 
Highlights included traverses of the Mcliwraith 
Range, Janet Range and Shelburne Bay 
dunefield, and rafting down the pristine Jardine 
River. 


• Walking the Great Divide. In September, 
long-distance walkers Barry Higgins and Steve 
Tremont left Dergholm, in south-west Victoria, 
bound for Cape York, north Queensland, by the 
Great Dividing Range. The 6,700 kilometre 
journey, along the highest ridges for the entire 
length of the range, is expected to take 18 
months. In 1983 Higgins and Tremont did an 800 
kilometre 'skyline traverse’ of the Flinders 
Ranges, South Australia. 

Four Americans, calling themselves the 
'Wyoming Alpine Club Tip to Tip Mountain Bike 
Trip', recently completed a push-bike trip along 
the Great Dividing Range, from Wilsons 
Promontory, Victoria, to Cape York. They claim 
the 5,700 kilometre trip was the first of its kind. 

• New Queensland Parks. There have been 
a number of recent additions to National and 
environmental parks in Queensland. These 
include the declaration of Camooweal Caves 
National Park (13,800 hectares) which, 
according to the Queensland National Parks 
and Wildlife Service, includes (wait for it) 
‘underground caves'! Robinson Gorge National 
Park has been extended, to 77,300 hectares. 
Recently gazetted was the Herbert River Gorge 
National Park (18,900 hectares), 70 kilometres 
north-west of Ingham. The most popular 
rockclimbing area in Queensland, Frog 
Buttress, is now included in Mt French National 
Park, near Boonah. 

• Golden Rainforest. According to a report 
issued in August by the Australian Mining 
Industry Council, the wet tropics region of north¬ 
east Queensland proposed tor world heritage 
listing covers areas likely to have deposits of 
gold, uranium, tungsten and tin. 


• Contact. The Conservation & Bush Rescue 
Association, a Queensland organization, has 
campaigned on environmental issues and 
rescued injured native animals and birds for 
more than 20 years. Readers wishing to 
subscribe to the association's newsletter. 
Contact, should send $5.00 to 250 Jones Road, 
Bellbird Park, Qld 4300. 

• Appealing. In September, World Wildlife 
Fund Australia held an appeal to raise more 
than $500,000 tor research into some of 
Australia's most endangered species. The 
appeal was launched by well-known naturalist 
and WWF International Trustee, David 
Attenborough. 

• NSW Park News. The New South Wales 
Government has announced increases in 
capital works programmes and staffing levels 
for NSW National Parks. In 1987-8 the 
government plans to spend over $14 million on 
National Parks capital works programmes, an 
increase of 29.7% on the previous year. 

The NSW Cabinet subsequently approved ‘a 
new system of voluntary conservation 
agreements aimed at encouraging conservation 
on privately owned land’. Under the contracts, 
valuable natural features on private property 
can be protected in return for financial or 
management assistance from the government. 

There have been a number of recent small 
additions to NSW parks including the addition 
of Yacaaba Head and Seal Rocks to Myall Lakes 
National Park. 

Judging by the number of announcements 
from the NSW National Parks & Wildlife Service 
regarding new management plans tor parks in 
NSW, half the service must be tied up in the 
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Treseder 

Kinky new bush records 



production of these often weighty documents. 
Areas in question include Kosciusko National 
Park, lllawarra Escarpment State Recreation 
Area and Sydney Harbour National Park's 
Quarantine Station at North Head. 

• Treseder Again. Peter Treseder has reduced 
his Blue Mountains, NSW, Three Peaks’ record 
to 14 hours 30 minutes. Treseder's other recent 
records are more esoteric, and include a nude, 
nocturnal, mid-winter trip through Claustral 
Canyon, in the (appropriately) Blue Mountains! 
This brassy sojourn took two hours. His other 
records in the region include a ‘backward’ 
descent and ascent of Govetts Leap (1 hour 57 
minutes) and the first push-bike trip over Thurat 
Spires, in a day. 



Peter Treseder heading for Claustral Canyon on a mid¬ 
winter night and, right, negotiating 'uneven pavement' 
during a push-bike trip over Thurat Spires, Blue 
Mountains, NSW. Steve Davis and Paul Fardouly 

• Descent Into Hell? Blue Mountains 
Climbing School has pioneered what it claims 
to be the longest abseil route in NSW, on the 
400 metre Grose valley face of Mt Banks, in the 
Blue Mountains. BMCS conducts descents of 
the route on a commercial basis and even had 
a ‘special media trip down Mt Banks—the 
adventure of a lifetime!’ during which 
participants could ‘Hear the thrilling story of the 
two intrepid explorers who pioneered this 
exciting new route ... a story of courage, 
initiative and perseverance’! 

• Flush Doubt. The Blue Mountains Environ¬ 
ment Council has criticized the Blue Mountains 
Sewerage Management Strategy which was 
released for public consideration in May. The 
strategy provides for the expenditure of $125 
million to the year 2010. Whilst the BMEC 
considers the plan an improvement over the 
existing system, it has stated that the 
environmental analysis of even the present 
system must be regarded as suspect, and the 


environmental analyses of possible future 
schemes as ‘extremely suspect’. As a 
consequence, the BMEC considers that the 
cost-benefit study put forward as justification 
for the adopted plan is ‘likely to be of doubtful 
validity’. Further, the BMEC commented that the 
capacity of the preferred plan to achieve its 
forecast water quality objectives must be 
questioned. 


• Paradise? Eden, on the south coast of NSW, 
was the scene of a demonstration of support 
for the woodchip industry in May, Eden's 
population is 3,500 with more than 1,000 jobs 
dependent on the Harris-Daishowa Woodchip 
Mill, which is across Twofold Bay from the town. 
The mill’s licence runs out in 1989, and the 
Federal Government is currently considering 
whether to renew it. Environmentalists want two 
local State Forests, where logging is scheduled 
to commence soon, listed as National Estate 
areas. 

A letter to the editor published in the 
Financial Review points out that Australia 
currently has only 6% forest cover, of which 
only 0.6% is in National Parks. The writer 
suggests that the loss of proposed National 
Park areas for logging will not be the reason 
for the demise of the Australian timber industry. 
She suggests that the industry needs a policy 
on a sustainable yield basis to ensure its future 
and suggests eucalypt plantations for hardwood 
timber as the logical solution. 

• ACF Brindabella Classic. This new long¬ 
distance run of some 45 kilometres, which, it 
is hoped, will develop into a major wilderness 
event, was held on 15 November in the 
Brindabella Range, near Canberra. The run was 
organized by the Australian Conservation 
Foundation. 


• Hazardous Activities Legisiation. NSW 

bureaucrats seem to be throwing down the 
gauntlet to their Victorian counterparts in their 
efforts to legislate to make the bush safe. Police 
Minister George Paciullo has announced plans 
to enact legislation aimed at charging people 
for the cost of their rescue when ‘hazardous 
activities are taken without adequate pre¬ 
caution’. 


Media reports indicate that the legislation is 
aimed at people climbing city buildings and 
attempting to row across the Tasman Sea, but 
it is likely the legislation will be extended in the 
future to include bushwalking, canyoning and 
climbing. 

The NSW Federation of Bushwalking Clubs 
is strongly opposed to the legislation and 
believes it will be unworkable. Imagine the 
number of inter-office memos and high-level 
meetings needed to decide which rescues were 
the result of people taking ‘inadequate 
precaution’! 

Roger Lembit 

• Retiring. Well-known adventure travel 
personality Warwick Deacock has retired as 
Honorary Royal Nepalese Consul-General in 
Australia. A successor had not been appointed 
when this issue went to press. 

• Suffer, Baby. It has been announced that, 
in a reversal of an original proposal, no 
rainforest timbers will be used in the 
construction or fittings of Canberra’s 
controversial $1 billion new Parliament House. 
It was reported in the Press that the contract 
supplying rainforest timber will be cancelled 
because of an alleged breach of a contract 
condition, that no timber for the project be felled 
in National Heritage areas after 6 March 1986. 
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• Kosciusko Plan Amendments. Proposed 
amendments to the Kosciusko National Park 
management plan have brought a storm of 
protest from NSW conservation groups. The 
groups are upset by the change to the existing 
plan which will allow horse-riders to enter three 
of the park's wilderness areas, Byadbo, the Pilot 
and Bogong Peaks. 

The NSW National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
which is proposing the amendments, claims 
that horse-riding has only a minor impact on 
wilderness values and has an important cultural 
link with the local community. Horse-riders 
failed to put their case when the existing plan 



Horse-riding country? (Mt Jagungai from the Roliing 
Grounds, Kosciusko Nationai Park.) Klaus Hueneke. 
Right, Hoiiy North skiing to second place in the 
women's division of the 1987 Australian Telemark 
Championships. Andrew Barnes 

was exhibited for public comment. The 
proposed amendments will allow the NPWS 
Director to withdraw horse-riding from any area 
where damage is excessive. 

Conservation groups believe the proposals 
greatly undermine efforts to achieve landmark 
wilderness protection legislation because they 
consider that it shows that the NPWS is not 
prepared to manage wilderness sympathetic¬ 
ally, The groups point to the damage being 
caused by horse-riders in other NSW parks, 
notably Ku-ring-gai, the potential for weed 
invasion and the large areas available in the 
park outside of wilderness areas which are 
already available to horse-riders, as reasons for 
their opposition to the amendments. 

RL 

• Australian Telemark Championships, 
1987. Nasty weather greeted major Australian 
Telemark races in 1987. The Australian 
Telemark Championships on 12 September 
were no exception. Entries were disappointing, 
with only 40 competitors. However, the standard 
of Australian" 'gate racers', and cross country 
downhill skiers in general, has improved 
markedly over the last two years. 

The women's races saw Margot Hurrel, out 


of form in the previous week-end's dual slalom, 
win with a combined time of 65.53 seconds. A 
smooth-skiing Holly North was second with a 
time of 70.46 seconds, just beating Kerry 
Grantham into third place. 

By constantly skiing ‘on the edge' and looking 
to either win or crash monumentally, Ian Foster 
of Jindabyne managed the former with a time 
of 56.77 seconds. Frank Sears was second with 
a time of 57.81 seconds, beating Dave Coilins 
by .81 of a second. 

Andrew Barnes 

• Fall-out. It has been reported in the 
Financial Review that the proposed merger 
between Australia’s biggest adventure travel 
organizations, Austraiian Himalayan Expedi¬ 
tions (now World Expeditions) and Peregrine 
Adventures, has been abandoned and that 


litigation between the two is under way. The 
proposed merger was abandoned only weeks 
after it was announced. The Financial Review 
reported that Peregrine planned to sue AHE for 
$822,000 for breach of contract, and World 
Expeditions had sought to wind up Peregrine 
if it failed to repay $92,500 which AHE said it 
advanced to Peregrine as a loan. 

• Events. North-east Victoria’s Bright Alpine 
Club held its annual Four Peaks Climb over the 
four days from 31 October. Mts Porepunkah, 
Feathertop, Hotham and Buffalo were climbed, 
one each day. We expect to publish results in 
a later issue. 

Meibourne University Mountaineering Club's 
41st annual 24-hour walk was held in the 
Maldon-Newstead district on 11-12 July. Overall 
winners James Russell and Paul Walters 
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Mountain Designs has re-engineered the harness system of rucksacks and 
travelpacks to provide the strongest most durable and comfortable system 
available. 

A truly comfortable system does two things, it fits your back perfectly and it 
distributes the load on your body to the most effective points (mainly the 
sacrum at the base of the spine and the hips). Because the Wedgetail system is 
based on a V framework which is narrow at the hip and broad at the shoulder it 
does distribute most weight to these two points. This offers added mobility 
while still maintaining the highest possible stability. To ensure a perfect fit the 
Wedgetail system offers 

1. The easiest fully adjustable harness system on the market. 

2. A variety of thicknesses and sizes in the lumbar pad/hipbelt system. 

3. Three sizes of shoulderstraps, each easily interchangeable with any model 
with the wedgetail system. 

Mountain Designs packs feature as standard precision detailing: 

6061T6 alloy staves. Terra Cloth (a polyurethane coated heavy duty abrasion 
resistant cloth)*, extensive bartacking, high density closed cell foam, Nifco 
fastex buckles, 100% terylene webbing, waterproof liners, tough IMo. 10 YKK 
zippers, triple seam stitched and bound, low friction shoulder straps, accessory 
patches, sleeping mat straps,* pole pockets and sternum strapsf 
But don't Just let us tell you about it, come and try our Wedgetail on and see if 
it's the pack for you. Or better still, hire one for a weekend and give it the fairest 
trial of all. 


*Untess otherwise stated. 
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achieved the maximum 292 points, covering 
too kilometres. 

The 1987 Mitcheii River Ciassic, a two-day 
white-water river race in eastern Victoria, was 
heid on 7-8 November— resuits in a iater issue. 

Meibourne paddier John Jacoby won his third 
consecutive Worid Cup goid medai in the K1 
ciass at the Worid Cup Marathon, in ireiand on 
25 Juiy. Austraiian Mathew Couiter was second, 
Overaii, Denmark won the Worid Cup from 
Austraiia and the UK. 

• 1987 Wildtrek Winter Classic. This two-day 
event heid near Omeo in north-east Victoria on 
25-6 July attracted a record number of 
competitors (550) and spectators. 

The event consisted of four sections on the 
first day, cross country skiing, running, cycling 
and canoeing, and three on the second day 



The winning combination team (six-person 
relay) was ‘Gaddafi's Gorillas' (8:26:41), who 
won this section last year. The first women’s 
combination team to finish was 'Thunderbirds' 
(12:42:59) and the first women’s marathon team 
to finish was Heather Kirkpatrick/Pru Dobbin 
(15:25:14), 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

• Animal Acts. Animal liberationists collected 
signatures in the Melbourne city mall during the 
last week of September to support their petition 
against duck shooting. They want the duck 
season abolished because it is cruel and 
causes pollution. According to a Ministry for 
Conservation survey, 1,348 kilograms of 
shotgun pellets ended up in Lake Buloke on the 
first day of the 1982 duck season! 


• Movers. New Zealand entrepreneurs have 
big plans for the Australasian rucksack sports 












Willi Infoimtim 


market. Since acquiring weli-known New 
Zeaiand businesses, Aip Sports and Hailmark, 
it is understood that one such company has 
attempted to purchase a chain of Austraiian 
outdoor shops. 

Not to be caught napping, Paddy Paiiin has 
announced the acquisition of its Hobart shop 
(previousiy franchised, under the Paddy Paiiin 
name, to Mark Fowier), and the move of its 
Meibourne shop, on 16 November, to ‘bigger 
and brighter new premises' at 360 Little Bourke 



Little Waterloo Bay, Wilsons Promontory, Victoria — 
more ‘development’ for the National Park. Murray 
Parkinson. Top, not everyone who visits Mt Stirling, 
Victoria, in winter wants to go downhill skiing! Adrian 
Braun. Right, Manning Clark launches a new 
Wilderness Society calendar. Wilderness Society 
collection 

Street, just over the road from Mountain 
Designs. Following the obvious success of the 
relocation of its Sydney shop last year, Paddy 
Paiiin is clearly not going to make things easy 
for the reputedly heavily financed New Zealand- 
based operation. 

• Victorian Aips Under the Hammer. The 

August issue of the Australian Conservation 
Foundation Newsletter includes an article, 
'Victorian Alps: World Heritage or National 


Disgrace’, by ACF Deputy Director, Bill Hare. 
In the article, the planning proposals recently 
published by the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands for Victoria's alpine areas are 
described by Hare as ‘merely a collection of 
the ideas and practices which have led directly 


to the current parlous state of Victoria's alpine 
area'. (See the editorial and review of the 
proposals in Wild no 26.) 

Reports in the (downhill) skiing Press suggest 
that the development of Mt Stirling as a downhill 
ski resort has been confirmed by the recent 
release of the Mt Buller Village Centre Re¬ 
development Plan. The plan envisages Mts 
Buller and Stirling will be physically linked, by 
ski lifts, 'integrated slope development', and 
‘intermountain transportation'. Proposed links 
include a new road and gondola between the 
two areas. It is proposed that ski lifts be 
developed on Mt Stirling over three years, rather 
than seven years as originally envisaged. 
Nordic skiers have expressed concern at the 
proposal and it is expected that many will make 
submissions on the subject to the Alpine 
Resorts Commission. 

Walkers and Nordic skiers have protested to 
the ARC about the proposed hut on Derrick Col, 
near Mt Hotham. 

Plans are under way to re-route the Alpine 
Walking Track in far north-east Victoria, near 
Benambra (see editorial in Wild no 26). 

• Wilsons Promontory. This popular Vic¬ 
torian bushwalking and rockclimbing area was 
in the news in June with the unsuccessful and 
controversial search for Paddy Hildebrand, who 
disappeared from Lilly Pilly Gully tourist track. 

The same month, the Department of Con¬ 
servation, Forests & Lands released its 
management plan for Wilsons Promontory. The 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs has noted 
that the proposals include increased lodge 


accommodation at Tidal River, extension of 
walking tracks and extension of two roads, 
including the Lighthouse Track (to allow 
management vehicles to drive the last three 
kilometres to the lighthouse). ‘Off-track walking 
will be allowed by permit only’ and will be 


excluded from certain areas. With rare insight 
the plan notes that . . many serious 
bushwalkers regard the Prom as "spoilt" by too 
many users and too much regulation’. Surely 
not! 

• Profecfion Racket. On 23 July the long- 
awaited draft Victorian Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Bill was launched. Hailed by 
conservationists as representing ‘a new and 
progressive stance’, the guarantee's number 
one priority has been described as 'the 
protection of native species for their intrinsic 
worth’. 

On 16 September, legislation to ban the 
capture, keeping or display of whales and 
dolphins in Victoria was introduced. Conser¬ 
vation organization Project Jonah Victoria has 
welcomed the introduction of this legislation. 

• Gippsland Logging. Some of the Victorian 
National Estate forests under threat from 
logging, including the South Coast Range, are 
not scheduled for logging this summer. 

• Launched into History. In September, well- 
known historian Manning Clark launched the 
new Wilderness Society Australian Wildlife 
Calendar, in Melbourne. Clark described the 
bulldozer, the chain-saw and explosives as ‘the 
1987 devils’ armed with which ‘modern 
dominators ... present a great threat to this 
country’. Clark said that conservation groups 
would eventually be applauded for taking on the 
task of trying to save what was left of this 
ancient continent. 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


protected from wind, rain, snow and your own 
perspiration. 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 


Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 





pores. These pores are randomly offset to stop 
rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 


The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air- 
welding equipment. 


your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You’ll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable. 


making adjustments to suit the weather and 
your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 


whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 



Is Gore-Tex durable? As well as providing 
unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee It. 
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Himalayas 

Best Australian season yet 



• Himalayan News. On 15 August, Melbourne 
rockclimber Geoff Liffle, New Zealanders Lydia 
Bradey and (Mr) Carol McDermott, and two 
Basque climbers, made a remarkable ascent 
I of Gasherbrum II (8,035 metres) in the Pakistan 
Himalayas after a three-day push from Camp 
One at 6,000 metres. This is only the third 8,000 
metre peak climbed by an Australian. (The other 
two were climbed by much larger expeditions 
of more experienced mountaineers.) Little’s only 
previous mountaineering experience was an 
unsuccessful attempt on a somewhat lower and 




Carol McDermott, left, and Geoff Little at 7,500 
metres on Gasherbrum II, Pakistan. Lydia Bradey. Top, 
Bradey and Little on the summit. Right, summit day 
on Gasherbrum II; two Basques, left, Bradey and 
McDermott. Little 

easier Indian peak immediately prior to this 
ascent (see Wild Information in Wild no 26), a 
couple of 6,000 metre peaks near Manali, India, 
and a brief foray in New Zealand. With this 
ascent Bradey became the first Australasian 
woman to reach an 8,000 metre summit. (See 
interview in Rock 1986.) The Gasherbrum II 
ascent followed a protracted and unsuccessful 
assaulf on nearby Gasherbrum I as part of a 


larger, mosfly New Zealand, team. The other ascent of the Japanese Route on the North 
members had left Base Camp for fhe seven-day Face of Changtse (7,560 metres), Tibet, by NSW 
walk-out when the successful climb was made, climbers Glen Nash and Rod Turner. Their climb 
Earlier plans to also attempt Baltoro Kangri was the second ascent of the route and the third 
(7,312 metres) had to be abandoned because ascent of the mountain. (See photo on page 32, 
of its proximity to the artillery bombardment Wild no 15.) The pair originally attempted the 



between Pakistan and Indian troops fighting for 
the Siachen Glacier. 

Earlier in the season a joint British-New 
Zealand team climbed Gasherbrum II. A 
number of climbers, including New Zealander 
Guy Haliburton, reached the summit, but a 
Swiss climber attached to the group was killed 
whilst attempting to descend part of the route 
on skis. 

An international expedition, including Doug 
Scott and leading Australian Himalayan 
climbers Tim Macartney-Snape and Greg Child, 
failed at about 7,000 metres in its attempt on 
nearby K2 (8,611 metres), the world's second- 
highest peak, due to prolonged bad weather 
and poor snow conditions. 

Cn 10 Cctober, the world's third-highest peak, 
Kangchenjunga (8,598 metres), Nepal, became 
the fourth 8,000 metre peak to be climb¬ 
ed by Australians, when Michael Groom 
of Oueensland, and John Colton, Melbourne, 
completed a two-man ascent of the original 
route. 

Cn the descent, however, the pair had to 
bivouac in the open at 7,900 metres and also 
fell into a crevasse. They then had to be assisted 
by an American expedition and flown from fhe 
mountain by helicopter. As we went to press 
both climbers were undergoing treatment for 
severe frostbite. Groom's account of an earlier 
attempt, which came close to success, was 
published in Wild no 22. 

Another major ascent, also by a two-man 
Australian team, was the four-day alpine-style 


North Ridge as part of a larger group but that 
route was found to be too dangerous. The rest 
of the group also unsuccessfully attempted the 
North-east Ridge. 

As we went to press there was no word of 
the outcome on the attempt on the South Pillar 
of Mt Everesf (8,848 mefres) by New Zealanders 
Peter Hillary and Kim Logan, and Australians 
Jon Muir and Mike Rheinberger. However, a 
press release from one of their sponsors makes 
interesting reading, referring to ‘the late Sir 
Edmund Hillary' and ‘the 29,000 foot South 
Pillar’! 

• Strange Events. The Tasmanian Travel 
Centre reports that 'Sports action will come 
to . . . (various Tasmanian regions) with the 
Christmas/New Year season of carnivals, 
featuring cycling, running, wood chopping 
{That's spelt with an ‘o'! Editor) and rock 
drilling'! On 8-10 January up to 20 international 
teams are expected to compete in the Asia 
Pacific Bicentennial Orienteering Champion¬ 
ships at St Helens. 

The annual Tasmanian Forest Festival will be 
held on 6-7 February at Jackys Marsh, near 
Deloraine. Following the success of the 1987 
festival, a wide variety of activities are planned. 
Further details are available from the 
Wilderness Society; telephone (002) 34 9366. 

• Stuffing Pipes. No stranger to controversial 
‘developments’ of Tasmania’s natural 
landscape, the Tasmanian Government is 
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Packs 3000 and 4000, from Chouinard Equipment 



THE RANGE OF LIGHT. 

Our new packs may weigh next to nothing, but they’re light years beyond 
the flimsy gear that’s made the word “lightweight” synonymous with 
“unreliable.” These durable sacks are built to carry loads up to 
40lbs without disrupting your balance or restricting your freedom 
of movement. And they’re not just comfortable, they’re tough. 

• With only two main body seams, blowout potential is at a 
minimum. 

• Shoulder and compression strap attachments are designed so 
that no main body seam is loaded with a major stress point. 

The pleated lids have under-lid tiedowns for ropes or extra gear, 
and feature the unique reach-through zipper arrangement that 
allows you to access the main compartment or the internal 
pockets without opening your pack. 

Well-articulated, padded shoulder straps and waist belts insure 
long-distance comfort, as do the anatomically shaped bodies. 
Packs come in two back lengths, Regular (22") and Long (24"). 
The 4000 has removable, adjustable internal stays; the 3000 is a 
frameless, technical rucksack. They are available in Australia 
at Paddy Pallin shops. 

Materials: 420 Denier 8 oz Parapac nylon; 11 oz Cordura 
double bottoms 

Pack 4000: 4000 cubic inches Weight: 3 lbs 4 oz 

Pack 3000: 3000 cubic inches Weight: 2 lbs 8 oz 

Chouinard Eq ui pment. Ltd. 

PO. Box 110 Ventura, California 93002 USA 
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currently considering a proposal to construct 
a cable car, restaurant and other facilities on 
Mt Wellington, the famous landmark above 
Hobart. The proposed route for the cable car 
is up the Organ Pipes, one of Australia’s most 
important and earliest rockclimbing areas. Not 
surprisingly, environmentalists have reacted 
strongly and urge readers to write expressing 
concern to the Hobart City Council, which 
controls the area. 



'Everest men' in training: Jon Muir (nearest camera), 
Peter Hiltary and Mike Rheinberger. Right, 
competitors in Mudbash '87, ‘The world's largest 
Rover Scout motor sport event', caring for the 
^nvlronment near Big River, north-east Victoria. Peter 

• Logging Tasmania. In a significant decision 
for Australia’s environmenf, on 3 September the 
High Court granted an interim injunction 
preventing logging in Tasmania’s disputed 
National Estate forests whilst the Federal 
Government’s enquiry takes place. 

Following this ruling, the Tasmanian 
Government and logging representatives 
announced that they were prepared to appear 
before the Commonwealth Commission of 
Inquiry info the effect of logging in fhe 
Lemonthyme and Soufhern Forests areas in an 
effort to save the summer logging programme. 
They had previously refused to appear before 
fhe commission, claiming the act establishing 
it was invalid. However, the change of heart was 
prompted by the granting, by the High Court, 
of the interim injunction against logging in the 
area until the court decides the act's validity. 

Shortly after the High Court ruling it was 
reported in the Press that a $330 million 
woodchip deal between Huon Forest Products 
(60% owned by Australian Newsprint Mills) and 
Japanese paper manufacturers is in doubt 
because of the Federal Government’s policy on 
the issue of export woodchip licences. The 
proposed arrangement reportedly involves the 
export of 520,000 tonnes of woodchip a year 
for fen years out of a tofal annual production 
of 700,000 tonnes a year. 

The Huon Forest Products announcement 
followed one by North Broken Hill Holdings that 
a proposed investment of 'close to $1 billion' 


in a new pulp mill depended on the Federal 
Government’s attitude to logging in Tasmania. 

• Even Longer. Australia’s longest cave. Exit 
Cave (17 kilometres) at Ida Bay, Tasmania, is 
now even longer as a result of recent 
discoveries. Two new entrances, Backdoor and 
Old Ditch Row, provide for novel, short through- 


ascent of Mt Cook, by the relatively easy Linda 
Glacier route. In 1984 he made the first solo 
winter ascent of the East Ridge of Mt Cook. In 
winter 1986 he climbed Mt Cook by three 
routes; by the Caroline Face, South Ridge and 
Sheila Face. He also made the first solo winter 
ascent of Mt Tasman, by the Silberhorn route. 
Prior to his recent ascent of the Balfour Face, 



trips into the cave, but the piece de resistance 
is the long-hoped-for frip fhrough Marble Hill. 
Mystery Creek flows into Mystery Creek Cave 
(Entrance Cave) and emerges from Exit Cave 
as the D’Entrecasteaux River, but a connection 
between the two had always proved elusive. 
Recently, the discovery of Valley Entrance, near 
Western Creek Swallet, on the north side of 
Marble Hill, has provided the connection into 
Exit Cave. The first through-trip took Stefan 
Eberhard, Martyn Carnes, Leigh Douglas and 
Nick Hume just under six hours. 

Stephen Bunton 


McLeod climbed both the North Rib and the 
Yankee-Kiwi Couloir, both on Mt Hicks. The 
latter route involves vertical ice and rock and 
is regarded as one of the hardest alpine routes 
in New Zealand. 

Colin Monteath 

• Hallowed Ground? A report and photo¬ 
graph in Melbourne’s Sun newspaper indicates 
that Pope John Paul is a ‘bushwalker—Wearing 
a battered pair of mountain boots, Pope John 
Paul pursued his trail up the mountains . . .' in 
the Italian Dolomites. 


• Humping It. On 6 September the Australian 
Bicentennial Police Overland (‘Overload’ 
according to the South Australian Police 
Department’s official media release!) Camel 
Expedition set out from Darwin, bound for 
Adelaide (where it hopes to arrive on 1 January 
1988) ‘to commemorate the early policing of 
central Australia’. The volunteer police officers 
taking part include one woman, who is quoted 
as saying ‘My boyfriend thinks I’m off my brain, 
buf I fhink if will be greaf’i 

• Solo. In July, New Zealand climber Bill 
McLeod made the first solo winter ascent of the 
Balfour Face on Mf Tasman, New Zealand’s 
second-highest peak. Since its first ascent, in 
1971, the face has been considered one of New 
Zealand’s premier alpine test-pieces. Prior to 
his ascent of the Balfour Face, McLeod had 
made a series of impressive solo winter 
ascents. In 1982 he made the first solo winter 


• Back to the Bottom. In Wild no 25 it was 

reported that Alan Warild recently became the 
first Australian to bottom the world’s deepest 
cave, Reseau Jean Bernard (-1,555 metres). 
More significantly, in doing so he was also the 
first person to solo it, and took 70 hours for fhe 

• Corrections. John McPhee’s paddling 
experience has been in north, not south, 
Queensland. (See Wildfire in Wild no 26.) 

Mike, nof Andrew, Pezet was in the team 
which climbed the West Rib of Mf McKinley 
(page 21, Wild no 26). As well as the climbers 
previously mentioned, Sandra Johnston, 
Andrew Lock and Andrew Smith climbed the 
West Rib. 


Readers' contributions to this 
slides, are welcome. Typed items oi less man 
more likely to be published. Send contributions to 
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Sting, the two person double skinned dome tent, has 
been designed to weather the harshest conditions. 

The unique four hoop pole structure ensures maximum 
length and sideway stability, enabling Sting to withstand 
hurricane force winds, heavy mountain snowfalls, and 
monsoon type rains. 

The inner tent’s rectangular shaped floor is another first 
in dome design. This innovation allows an efficient space 
saving shape and also provides well covered entrance 
vestibules at each end. 

Quite simply. Sting is the ultimate expedition tent where 
performance and lightness are paramount. 

ADDITIONAL FEATURES: 

• Factory seam sealed flysheet. 

• A low aerodynamic dome profile. 

• Four main anchor points. 

• Seamless tub floor in the inner tent. 

• Double entrances with flysheet storage vestibules. 

• Fully insect proofed inner tent. 

• Available in either slate blue or caramel. 

Ml 

Faiiydown 


SPECIFICATIONS 


For further information and the location of your nearest 
Fairydown shop write to: Fairydown, 114 Lewis Road, 
Wantirna South, Victoria 3152 






















First Aid or 
Last Wtes? 

The right first aid kit for you, by Mike Grimmer 


• WHAT DO YOU CARRY IN YOUR FIRST AID KIT? 
Is it like mine used to be, an odd assortment 
of Band-aids, aspirins and perhaps a crumpled 
triangular bandage thrown in from an old St 
John's course? I knew it was not enough, but 
what to do? There was heaps of stuff in the first 
aid section at the local chemist—expensive 
professional-looking gauze, dressings, 
bandages, and some things I could not even 
recognize. But I could not afford to buy one of 



Mike Grimmer 

each, let alone carry it all if I could afford it. 
Outdoor books all seemed to have chapters on 
first aid with recommended lists of things to be 
carried, but I found them confusing. Each list 
was different, and they often included items 
such as cotton buds, the importance of which 
I failed to fathom. 

So I finally decided to sort something out for 
myself. To start with, I realized there is no such 
thing as a universal first aid kit that is suitable 
for all activities. For instance, the type of injury 
that might be likely to happen on a white-water 
canoeing trip would be quite different to an 
injury you might expect on a cross country ski 
tour. Since bushwalking and ski touring are the 
activities I do most often, I decided to organize 
my first aid kit with these in mind. I felt the type 
of possible injuries, the environment, and 
situations where they might occur would be 
similar. 

Next I sat down and listed the types of 
injuries I felt I might have to prepare for, with 
the items I would need to treat them. This is 
what I came up with: 

Blisters Moleskin, 

Elastoplast, needle, 
scissors 



Strains or sprains Elastic bandage. 


Major wounds 


dressings, 
antiseptic soap, 
tape 

Dressings, tape, 
rolled gauze, Steri- 
strips, triangular 


Stomach upsets 
Diarrhoea 
Cold or flu 
Insect bites/stings 


Triangular 
bandages, splints 
Elastic bandage 
Electrolyte 
replacement 
Sterile bandages 
Aspirin and 
something stronger 
An antacid 
Appropriate tablets 
Appropriate tablets 
An antihistamine 


Next I tried to streamline the list by making 
the most use of the more versatile items. For 
instance, an elastic bandage could be used to 
hold dressings on large wounds, eliminating the 
need to carry a rolled gauze. Triangular 
bandages are sold sterile so could be used as 
wound dressings. Strips of Elastoplast could 
cover most small wounds and double as tape. 
By doing this I was able to make this short-list: 
A strip of 100 mm Elastoplast with a pair of 
folding scissors 


Two sterile no-stick pads of each size: 
50 mm X 75 mm, 75 mm x 100 mm and 
100 mm X 100 mm 

A pack of 6 mm x 100 mm Steri-strips 
A 100 mm wide elastic bandage 
Three large triangular bandages still sealed 
in their packages, thus guaranteed sterile 
Several large safety pins 
A splint made from a piece of wire mesh 
called expanded metal (plasterers use it), 
approximately 100 mm x 750 mm, folded up 
to a compact size 

About ten of each of the tablets mentioned 
Some Staminade electrolyte solution 
A small bottle of antiseptic soap with several 
pads wrapped round it held on by a rubber 
band. 

To all this I added: 

A small booklet on first aid, as I cannot trust 
myself to carry too much in my head 
A pen, and small notebook of waterproof 
paper 

A couple of little heat packs which have 
recently become available in outdoor shops. 
They consist of small packages containing 
particles that go warm when the pack is 
exposed to air and bruised: to be used 
mostly to keep someone warm while they 
receive treatment or to help warm someone 
up who has become very cold. 

At a glance this might seem a lot, but I felt 
that this was the least I wanted to carry. The 
reason I included three triangular bandages. 
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SMALL MIRACLES 




Ring for FREE transport from airport or ferry terminal. 


GEAR UP AND GO WILD IN 
TASMANIA THIS SUMMER 


Now under one roof Tasmania's leading wilderness coach service and newest equipment shop 


GEARtN'UP 

Tasmania's Wildeness Equipment Shop 

WE STOCK THE LOT! See our complete range of the latest 
equipment from leading manufacturers. Clothing, boots, rucksacks, 
sleeping bags, tents, stoves, fuel, utensils, food, books, maps and 
accessories. 

LAST-MINUTE SHOPPING. Forget something? No problems, 
we're here when you need us. We have everything walkers need. Don't 
forget that stove fuels cannot be carried in aircraft. We stock Shellite, 
metholated spirits and butane. 

EQUIPMENT HIRE. Try before you buy (or if you don't want to 
buy at ally. 

HOT SHOWERS. Wash away the mud and spruce-up before 
returning home. 

LOCKER STORAGE. A secure place to leave baggage while you're 
going bush or ‘travelling light'. 

INFORMATION. Up-to-date local knowledge is yours for the 
asking. Ring (004) 24 3628. Ask to see our videos and slide shows 
covering Tasmania's major wilderness areas. 

SPECIALIST INSTRUCTION. Rockclimbing and abseiling 
during summer. Skiing, ice climbing and snowcraft during winter. 
GUIDED WALKS. No-one knows the Tasmanian highlands as 
intimately as we do. Book ahead and let us take you somewhere special. 


CRADLE MOUNTAIN 
COACHES 

Devil Four-wheel-drive Tours 

WE GO ANYWHERE. 

We provide transport to and from 
all Tasmanian wilderness areas. 

WE GO ANY TIME. 

We operate a 24-hour service. 

After hours ring (004) 92 3167. 

CRADLE MOUNTAIN-LAKE ST CLAIR. Daily service to 

Cradle Mountain during December, January and February. Round trip 
from Devonport to Cradle Mountain, and Lake St Clair to Devonport 
by arrangement (ten or more passengers booked in advance, price on 
application). 

SAYE MONEY. From the mainland, Devonport is Tasmania's closest 
and cheapest point of entry. Compare our prices; you'll save on airfares 
and you'll save on coach fares. 

GROUP DISGOUNT. 10% off for groups often or more people. 
DEVIL 4WD TOURS. Explore seldom-seen wild Tasmania in 
comfort; our experience is unrivalled. Ask about our north Australian 
safaris. 


12 Edward Street, Devonport, Tasmania 7310. Telephone (004) 24 3628 


WILD 













is our first rule, 
and . . . 



is why we are 
successful. 

At EMC we know 
the innportance 
of friendly, 
well-infornned 
advice. 

So if you’re 
trekking or 
travelling light 
call in for quality 
equipment at 
very competitive 
prices, and of 
course . . . 



Eastern Mountain Centre 



Eastern Mountain Centre 



more than is usually recommended, is that I felt 
if I had to stabilize a fracture with the elastic 
bandage they would provide the four tie-downs 
necessary and would save me having to 
improvize in a probably tense situation. 

Finally, I considered the effect of the 
environment, as it is not much good to stabilize 
a difficult fracture if the patient becomes 
hypothermic in the process. I felt I had to 
prepare for cold weather year round so I have 
considered the following as part of my first aid 
gear: 

A closed-cell foam mat 
Extra warm clothing 

Stove, fuel and material for making a warm 
drink 

Matches and a candle for starting a fire if 
necessary 

A length of nylon cord—many uses 
Some orange plastic strips for marking 
routes or locations. 

In winter I add: 

A lightweight sleeping bag 
A shovel. 

This gear comes with me any time I leave 
camp or on day trips. 

This is what I have settled on for my first aid 
kit and it has been adequate, up until now 
anyway. The biggest problem had been finding 
something to carry it all in. I tried plastic bags 
and stuff sacks but found them messy and 
unorganized. I tried plastic food containers but 
always seemed to have to unpack and repack 
the lot everytime I needed something. Since 

made myself a roll-up waterproof pouch with 
pockets to store each item in so when unfolded 
I could find things at a glance and remove each 
item individually without disturbing the rest. The 
splint is carried separately in the top pocket of 
my pack. (See notes at the end of the article.) 
If you find that, like me, on solo trips you do 


rearranging gear every time you go out, try this. 
Into a separate bag put the elastic bandage, 
Elastoplast and scissors, one triangular 
bandage, and the aspirin. This could be used 
as a personal first aid kit for solo trips, and when 
going with a group it could be carried in the top 
pocket of your pack as a quick-access kit. The 
rest of the gear, packed separately, can be kept 
in the main compartment of your pack. This way 
everything is prepacked and you can just take 
what you need when you go out without having 
to do any rearranging. 

I am not implying that this is the definitive 
first aid kit. You must think things out tor 
yourself. Decide which activity or activities you 
are going to participate in, decide how extensive 
a range of injuries you want to prepare for, 
decide if you are going to prepare a personal 
first aid kit or one for the whole party; then using 
this information decide what items you will want 
in your first aid kit and why. I feel fhis is 
preferable to blindly following someone else’s 
recommendations. 


Lastly, a quick word on training. The short 
St John’s or Red Cross course is absolutely 
essential, and the new week-long wilderness 
first aid courses are highly recommended, 
especially if you lead groups. 


To Make a Fi 
1 Obtain a p 
approximate! 



Velcro (loops) 


Figure 3 




strip of Velcro. 

2 Fold the edges of the material over and sew 
to prevent unravelling. 

3 Cut Velcro in half and separate hooks from 
loops. Sew one piece of loops 170 mm from and 
parallel to one edge and 170 mm from fhe 
adjacent edge on the right. Sew the other piece 
60 mm above and parallel to it (see figure 1). 

4 Fold the edges parallel to the Velcro until they 
meet in the middle (and so that one flap covers 
the Velcro) and then separate them until there is 
a 30 mm gap in the middle, and sew along the 
outside edges. Turn inside out (see figure 2). 

of the piece, in line with and 110 mm from the 
loops (see figure 3). 

6 Turn over. Decide what you are going to carry 
in your pouch and measure out individual 
pockets. Separate the pockets by two seams 
10 mm apart to facilitate tolding. See figure 4 
as an example. All top and bottom pockets must 


7 Once ft 
towards tl 
Velcro to 


s the middle gap, roll 
d. Press together the 
I. Voila! W 













































• AT FIRST WE THOUGHT IT WAS A SMOOTH 
boulder half-buried by beach sand. 
Coming closer we realized it was the shell 
of a turtle and were saddened by the 
animal’s death; we felt certain no live 
turtle would lie so quietly on a daytime 
shore. Only when we bent to look more 
closely did a tearful eye open blearily. It 
took a strong dislike to what it saw. In a 
spray of sand and flailing flippers, 300 
kilograms of agitated turtle spun on its 
belly and, with a series of mighty heaves, 
shot away into the surf. 

We stood around the crumpled sand 
and wondered. Perhaps only then did we 
appreciate the infrequency of human visits 
to these two tiny islets we had come to 
explore. But it was scarcely surprising. On 
most maps. Rocky and Manowar are but 
fly spots north of Mornington Island in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. But what they lack in 
size they make up for in profusion of 
animal life. Earlier, from the air, we had 
seen a greater abundance of breeding 
birds and nesting turtles than anywhere 
else in the gulf. We encountered the 
basking turtle as an introduction to Rocky 
Island from the ground, the start of the 
first biological survey of the two islands. 

The four of us, all biologists, had come 
via Mornington, home of an Aboriginal 
community whose people had once pad- 
died to these northern islands in dug-out 
canoes. Now they had motor boats but 
could rarely afford enough fuel to travel 
the distance. We were ferried there by 
teachers whose passion was fishing, and 
whose favourite fishing place was the 
water around the two islands. Sunshine on 
the thrilling turquoise sea, unusually calm 
weather and an escort of iridescent 
sailfish gave us a feeling the trip would be 
a success. 

Despite its name. Rocky Island is not. 
True, a stony bank does back the beach 
Laft, this deceptively innocent bail of fluff would smother 
you in oil if you came a step closer. Right, this nesting 
turtle was measured and tagged before it returned to the 
sea. All photos Stephen Garnett and Gabriel Crowley 


along one of its three sides, but the other 
two shores are unashamedly sandy. 
Manowar, on the other hand. Is undeniably 
rocky, beset by cliffs 20 metres or more 
high with landing possible only on one 
provident shingle beach thrown up by a 
passing cyclone. One might imagine 
cartographic confusion, were it not that 
frigate-birds, once cailed manowar birds, 
show greater fidelity to the island named 
in their honour. 

Rocky’s claim to fame is its boobies; 
brown boobies. They began to biliow about 
our iittle boat before we had even sighted 
the island and were circling us in 
hundreds by the time we reached the 
shore. They are handsome birds with 
chocolate-brown breast cut cleanly from 
a white belly, and doleful eyes atop a long 
creamy bill. Living in the sometimes 


breezeless tropics, they have to flap more 
than albatrosses, but nevertheless glide 
with immense skill and elegance. 

These two islands contain the only 
brown booby breeding colony in the gulf, 
and on our visit nests containing eggs and 
chicks in all stages of development were 
scattered liberally across the landscape. 
We were at first puzzied that, although 
many nests had two eggs, most of the 
downy white young were alone. After we 
had observed several hundred nests, we 
realized that, appeaiing as these bundies 
of fluff appeared, many had already 
caused the death of their siblings. 

Eggs of boobies rarely hatch at the 
same time, so the first naked, grey chick 
to emerge has already grown by the time 
the second cracked its egg. If the parent 
birds stay away too long in their search 
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for food, the larger chick will heave its 
smaller sibling beyond the edge of the 
nest scrape, where, now ignored by its 


Manowar and 
Rocky Islands 



parents, it soon dies of starvation. Big 
sister or brother grows rapidly on the 
double share of fish. We were soon to 
learn exactly which fish. 

Birds pursued by predators will often 
disgorge their most recent meal to lighten 
the load, assist a speedy escape, as a 
decoy, or as an act of appeasement. 
Frigate-birds capitalize on this characteris¬ 
tic, harrying adult boobies until they dis¬ 
gorge their catch, then, in a masterful 
display of aerial dexterity, retrieving the 
food before it hits the water. In the vicinity 
of our two islands, piracy of adult boobies 
probably provides the basis of the frigate- 
birds’ diet. Although our intentions were 
more innocent, many of the boobies 
sought to appease us in the same way, 
delivering into our meddling hands the 
contents of their stomachs. Before long, 
our blue denims were streaked with the 
bleach of hydrochloric acid, and the pink 
ink-spots of cuttlefish. 

One reason for our meddling was to 
discover how far these boobies travelled. 
Could all the birds in the gulf come from 
these two islands? By placing a numbered 
metal band on the leg of each bird, and 
looking for birds that had been banded in 
studies of other colonies, we hoped to find 
out how self-contained the gulf population 
really is. 

In three days we banded a thousand 
birds: nestlings by day, when their parents 
were out catching fish, and adults by 
night, as they stood sleeping, inadequate 
sentries, by the nest. Not that catching 
these birds was an easy task. We fre¬ 
quently found ourselves like cricketers 
after missing a slips catch: on grazed 
knees and elbows, with the bird bouncing 
out of hands not soon enough closed. The 
greater skill gained with experience was 
offset by three days with almost no sleep. 

There is an art, too, to banding boobies, 
especially those that can almost fly. By 



Boobies gained their unfiattering name by being too 
unafraid of humans. These three were onty vaguety 
concerned about the photographer two metres away. 
Right, before it is even covered with down, the first booby 
to hatch forces its younger sibting from the nest 

this time their bills are both large and 
sharp. They also lack nostrils, which puts 
them in danger of suffocation if their bills 
are held closed. The art is speed, to apply 
the band before the booby (not the quick¬ 
est of birds on the uptake) has realized 
what is going on. We worked in two teams: 
one person applying the bands, the other 
recording the details—whose job 
occasionally included prizing a tenacious 
bill from the flesh of the grimacing bander. 

In such a remote area we did not expect 
many of the bands to be returned, but 
three of our boobies were seen again, all 
by fishermen on the west coast of Cape 
York Peninsula, and there is as yet no 
evidence of any movement beyond the 
confines of the gulf. The same is not true 
of turtles in which there is a heavy traffic 
through Torres Strait to their breeding 
islands on the Great Barrier Reef. 
Unknown, however, is the origin of the 
turtles nesting at Rocky Island so, when 
we finished banding boobies, sometimes 
at midnight, we set off in search of turtles 
to tag. 

Our beached turtle turned out to be only 
one of many. As the tide went out that first 
afternoon, it revealed at least 60 shining 
humps in the shallows, to which we 
applied little metal identification tags. 


When darkness fell and the tide returned 
to fill the lagoon, some of these tagged 
turtles trundled up the beach to lay eggs 
in the dunes. 

Two things were curious about the 
turtles’ behaviour. The first was their 
timing. Green turtles have a weird system 
of letting the temperature of the sand 
determine the sex of their young—warm 
temperatures produce females, cool 
temperatures males. We were there in 
mid-winter and, as far as we could see, all 
the young of these turtles were going to 
be males, since the sand was a good 
seven degrees below the pivotal 
temperature. 

The other curious thing about the 
turtles’ behaviour was the basking. Turtles 
are so slow and helpless out of water that 
in only a few places in the world, where 
there are no land predators at all, do they 
allow themselves to be stranded. From 
our observations on Rocky Island, we 
think they did this to save energy. A female 
turtle takes up to ten years to build up 
enough fat to produce the thousand or so 
eggs she lays in a nesting season. As 
these eggs are laid in batches of a 
hundred each, at weekly intervals, she 
does not want to waste her energy 
paddling about between each batch. In 
such a safe place it is better to lie in the 
shallows and go to sleep. At least there 
a turtle is safe from its one aquatic enemy, 
the shark. 
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And sharks were not far off shore. Only 
once did the lure of blue water and the 
discomfort of bird droppings and regurgi¬ 
tated fish smattered over our sticky bodies 
overpower our respect for the shark’s 
appetite. We could see them from the 
cliffs of Manowar, deep in the lucid water 
among the myriads of gaudy fish. It was 
an extraordinary place for fish, the sort of 
unlikely place of which you read in 
romantic fishing magazines, where fish 
take the hook before you have baited it 
and every one is bigger than the last. We 
could quite understand the birds’ liking for 
the place, why every chick had a full 
stomach to disgorge. Every meal of our 
four-day visit included fish of one sort or 
another—very interesting with muesli. 

If, for us. Rocky had been boobies and 
turtles, then Manowar was frigate-birds. 
It did have boobies, and the tracks of a 
single turtle had blundered across the 
shingle beach, but it was the clusters of 
dark and hooded pirates among the 
boulders on the island’s peak that held our 
attention. Pirates because of the way that 
frigate-birds make their living, but also 
because of their appearance. Like all good 
pirates, they come in a swashbuckling 
variety of costumes—the young birds with 
raffish rusty caps, adult females with red- 
rimmed eyes beneath black hoods, and 
the males entirely black apart from those 
sporting monstrous red pouches beneath 
their chins, swollen, goiterous sacs of 


wobbling machismo. Despite such 
bravado, we knew them to be sensitive 
birds and disturbed them as little as 
possible, restricting our efforts to a single 
count of each of their two discrete 
colonies. 

Manowar also had a wreck, a hulking 
Taiwanese fishing boat blown on to the 
shore some years earlier by a cyclone 
which later went on to devastate 
Mornington and Karumba. We scrambled 
aboard warily. The salt air had turned the 
decking to paper-thin rust, so that at each 


and keep you there for a month.' 

We had no intention of killing a rat, but 
we did want to catch one to identify it. 
Easy, we thought. With torches we could 
see them scampering among the rocks, 
and their holes tunnelled the ground 
between the booby nests. But little box 
traps full of peanut butter and honey 
proved no enticement. Ambush only hurt 
already sore knees. We became resigned 
to leaving their identity a mystery when 
inexplicably, on our final morning, a black 
rat expired on the beach, right next to an 


step we expected to plummet into the oily 
hold below. Just how oily we discovered 
later; the fuel had leaked and filled the 
bilge with diesel, prevented from polluting 
the surrounding sea by only the ever- 
thinning hull. We were sufficiently 
concerned to contact the anti-pollution 
authorities who promised to send the navy 
in to investigate but, as far as we know, 
the hulk still hugs the shore, hold 
tenuously intact. 

For some, at least, the boat had been 
a blessing. An eagle had nested in the 
mainmast and, in one of the cramped 
cabins of the crew, a heron had laid four 
glossy green eggs. We wondered what 
had become of the ship’s inevitable rats 
that these eggs had remained undisturb¬ 
ed. So many seabird islands have been 
devastated by the accidental introduction 
of rats, but on Manowar we found not a 
single dropping. 

The same was not true of Rocky. Early 
this century the centre of the island was 
mined for phosphate, and old trolley tracks 
and bird-begrimed hausers still climb the 
island’s rim. Presumably the rats came 
with the miners; they had certainly been 
there long enough to attract legends. 
‘Whatever you do, don’t kill the rats', we 
were told before we left Mornington. ‘If you 
kill a rat the winds will bring the seas up 


untriggered trap set beside our camp. 

It is perhaps because of rats that 
frigate-birds are confined to Manowar, 
although on Rocky Island the boobies 
flourished despite them. At least they had 
not exterminated the most significant 
discovery of our visit. We had been 
puzzled by mysterious winding tracks 
across the surface of the s'and, snaking 
trails quite unlike the prinking of crabs or 
the busy lines of beetles. We found the 
answer while rummaging for rats among 
the rocks, a legless lizard later found to 
be a new species confined to the island 
itself, a survivor of the ice-age days when 
the gulf was dry and these two islands 
were hills on a vast Carpentarian plain. 

Although we protested our innocence 
in the rat affair, we were nearly forced to 
stay longer than we had intended. South¬ 
east trades are not always gentle; they 
can certainly be stronger than tent pegs 
in sand. From the reluctance with which 
our tents stayed upright on the final night, 
we feared we would indeed be eating fish 
for a month. But we were acquitted in 
time, the gods were oniy giving us a fright. 
In an afternoon lull our boats retrieved us. 
As a gentle patter of white rain descended 
from the ever-passing cloud of boobies, 
we returned the Islands to the peace of 
their basking turtles. W 
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Tom Williams 
takes you on 
a guided 
tour of the 
birthplace of 
Australian 
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• THE BLUE MOUNTAINS; A NAME THAT 
conjures up visions of sweeping vistas and 
vast walls of ruddy stone. The Three 
Sisters spring to mind with perhaps a 
small figure, jaunty yet reckless, outlined 
on the middle peak, hauling some stoic 
companion to that dizzy perch. 

In fact, however, there are no real 
mountains. The area is a plateau, 50 
kilometres wide and tilted so that it is 
higher in the west. The only large areas 
of vertical terrain are along the undercut 
western edge or where streams such as 
the Grose River have cut deep enough to 
undermine the sandstone cap. 

Sandstone is everywhere. From it grows 
the lean and scratchy, dry sclerophyll 
forest that rolls away beyond the horizon 
to north and south. Beneath the feet it lies, 
a compact monolith hundreds of metres 
thick. The cliffs along its exposed rim vary 
from 200 metres of sharp-edged, clean- 
bedded stone to small irregular bluffs 
guarding the summits of forested ridges. 

Where the rock is orange or grey you 
can climb on it using holds that do not 
usually break off. But where the greys turn 
to chalk white or sickiy yellow be assured 
that the sand particles are having trouble 
holding together. 

Because it sheers away after being 
undermined, the rock tends to be very 
steep and therefore the climbing 
strenuous. Compact unvegetated planes 
of orange and grey verticality are the 
desired climbing arena. Where faulted by 
sharp-edged cracks, the challenge is 
obvious; fingers and feet must be wedged 
and shuffled, always upwards, the mind’s 
eye encapsulated by the crack’s 
dimensions, while the body swings 
through air. But more often the line of 
ascent is the wall itself; its vague 
interconnections of fingery edges offering 
iittle solace for tired muscles and 
searching fingers other than the 
occasional shelter of a horizontal crack or 
break, a legacy of the stone’s sedimentary 
origin. 

The climbing areas are not isolated 
crags jutting castle-like from some hill-top, 
but are rather random classified zones 
located on incredibly long clifflines that 
wind crookedly around the western edges 
and valleys of the Blue Mountains. Most 
are found on the one snaking line of cliffs 
that leads very crookedly from Katoomba 
to Lithgow. Others are sited in the Wolgan 
and Grose valleys and Glenbrook Gorge. 

To find these places imagine yourself 
driving up the Great Western Highway 
from Sydney. The first area is Glenbrook 
Gorge. Turn off the highway at Glenbrook 
and drive a few kilometres to the gates of 
the National Park. The gorge is a 
20-minute walk away along a signposted 
track. It is an enormous tumbledown bluff 
some 200 metres high, composed of a 
confusing complexity of lesser bluffs and 
terraces. A pretty creek with clear pools 
in smooth bedrock turns a bend in front 
of it. It is not a good place for beginners 
because there are few easy climbs and 
the rock is coarser, and less dependable 


Giles Bradbury hanging out on the first ascent of Rough 
Trade (grade 25). Porters Pass. Left, John Smoathy on the 
classic crack climb, Gentlemans Drag (24). Cosmic 
County. Glenn Robbins 

than in the upper Mountains. But great 
climbs like Infra Dig (22) and Master 
Blaster (17) make up for other 
shortcomings. 

Back on the highway, Katoomba is the 
next stop. Find Cliff Drive and you can visit 
Inspiration Point, the Three Sisters, Echo 
Point, the Dogface and, finally. Narrow 
Neck. These are all old climbing areas 
and, with an exception or two, are not very 
popular. The Three Sisters is a busy tourist 
spot and is good for a pose on the 
excellent Mantleshelf (13). Echo Point has 
four routes on the sweeping 200 metre 
wall below it; three mighty cracks—Gone 
With the Wind (20,M3), Echo Crack 
(22,M5) and Ghengis Khan (21), and the 
superb Iron Lady (22), a modern wall route. 
Narrow Neck is still popular and has a 
reasonable variety of walls and cracks 
bristling along its one kilometre length. 
The Dogface is an intimidating patch of 


rock set in a superbly exposed and jutting 
position and covered in routes that are 
both scary and loose. Only potential 
suicides or old climbing hacks with a 
misguided point to prove, or their gullible 
partners, venture here. 

Blackheath is the next stop. Turn ieft 
across the railway line and eventually 
reach the cliff-flanked peninsula of Mt 
Blackheath. A great variety of superb 
cracks lie hidden around its scrub-girt 
periphery, including what may be the 
Mountains’ best finger-crack, Phallanger 
(22). However, the area is poorly 
documented so you need to know where 
to find the climbs. Further up the highway 
waits Mt Boyce. Access is via a one 
kilometre foot-track from the picnic area. 
At its southern end are many medium-to- 
difficult cracks of enjoyable quality, such 
as Gently Mine (14) and Firebug (17) while 
the more isolated northern section sports 
some enjoyable beginners’ wall routes 
and a few notable modern additions. 

Mt Victoria is next and is virtually the 
climbing capital of the State. Nearby are 
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several excellent areas. Mt Piddington is 
best known and most popular. It has 
probably set the standard in what the 
Mountains have to offer, with steep, 
intensely developed and high hard walls 
interspersed with good cracklines 20 to 30 
metres high. The Little Zigzag is nearby 
and offers a similar but scaled-down 
experience. Both are just south of town. 
Mt York is a few kilometres north-west; its 
routes are short, sharp walls on a series 
of easily accessible buttresses. This easy 
accessibility adds to its popularity. Not so 
with Ikara, an imposing cliff above the 
Grose valley north of town where a 



Andrew Breheny on a characteristic Wolgan valley 
crack—No Complications (ie). Phil Brehney. Right, John 
Smoothy pumping Black Gold (24), Mt Piddington. 
Robbins 

collection of long and fierce cracklines are 
sufficient draw-card to warrant the lengthy 
walk in. 

After a day’s solid climbing at any of 
these crags, you will probably end up 
hungry and looking for good food. 
Although Katoomba is a place of rusting 
facades and sleazy pubs which outwardly 
offer little hospitality, there are some really 
good places to eat. The Omelette Parlour 
in Main Street and Blues Cafe in 
Katoomba Street are examples, while just 
out of town waits the incomparable 
Crescent Moon where the lamb brains in 
cummin are guaranteed to blanch 
competitive vegetarians in the party. On 
a cold day the hot chocolate in Aroneys 
Cafe is good value. At Mt Victoria the pub 
is passable enough on a Saturday night, 
while the Bay Tree Tea Shop offers the 
best in value for 'Devo teas’. As for 
camping, there is a big tin shed at the Mt 
York picnic area, and a couple of 
impoverished, dusty overhangs at the Mt 
Piddington parking area. Both are 
obviously intended for use by climbers as 
they have been generously outfitted with 
swings, slippery dips and see-saws. 

Next day, drive northwards out of town 


along the Darling Causeway to the Bells 
Line of Road. Head towards Lithgow 
through pleasant bushland, turn left at an 
isolated bus stop incongruously daubed 
with fascist slogans, then navigate a 
complexity of dirt trails to the congenial 
Cosmic County parking/camping area. 
The County is not a bad place. Twenty to 
thirty metres high, it catches the sun 
nicely, overlooks a wooded valley and 
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sports heaps of attractive, bolted walls and 
a few superb cracks, such as Gentlemans 
Drag (24). Like Mt Piddington and the Zig¬ 
zag it is also quite a reasonable place for 
low-to-moderate grade climbers and has 
some pleasant grade 14-16 routes. 

After all this, if you are still keen, drive 
through Lithgow and head north-west out 
of town for the Wolgan valley. The Wolgan 
is a last great western frontier, with vast 
tracts of unexplored cliffs, hostile farmers, 
long hard climbs to whimper on and a 
ghost town where the only building left is 
a pub. You could plan on spending at least 
three days here. After that you will need 
to go home to recover. 

For detailed information on all these 
areas there is a range of guidebooks 
available in specialist outdoor shops. 

• 

Sydney, shapeless and sprawling, has 
crept across the coastal plain and 
extended a tentacle of urban settlement 
right up the Blue Mountains. With it came 
would-be alpinists, long since displaced 
from their European homelands but 
determined to transplant vestiges of their 
sport. The colourful Dr Eric Dark, 
commander of the Katoomba Suicide 
Club, plunged into history during the 1920s 
and 1930s with intrepid ascents at 
Bungonia and the Warrumbungles, 
although most of his activities in the 
mountains have probably gone 
unrecorded. 

Dot Butler, the doctor’s erstwhile 
companion on some ventures, was a keen 


spirit connected with the Sydney 
bushwalking movement. She and others 
from various clubs, particularly the 
Sydney Bushwalkers and the Rucksack 
Club, pushed climbing through the 
following decade. 

From this group emerged the Sydney 
Rockclimbing Club, in 1951; a motley crew 
of desperados headed by Russ Kippax 
and Dave Rootes. They were responsible 
for great developments during the next ten 
or so years, and with regular outings and 
dedication, they developed climbing areas 
at Glenbrook Gorge, Sublime Point, the 
Three Sisters and Narrow Neck. Kippax 
and Rootes established such lasting and, 
for the time, desperate, classics as 
Annelid (or more commonly Kippax Crack) 
at Glenbrook Gorge, the Mantleshelf on 
the First Sister and Malaita Point near the 
Dogface at Katoomba. 

None the less, it was still pretty quiet 
until the muscles and overseas 
experience of Bryden Allen arrived. He 
and his English compatriot sidekick, John 
Ewbank, established a foundation from 
which the modern climbing scene 
evolved. 

Bryden introduced the use of EB friction 
boots and contributed to the development 
of an effective protection system based on 
the use of bolts for the often featureless 
and compact rock of the Blue Mountains. 
Previously some bolts had been used, 
mostly the complicated though still 
effective Rawl Plug and Terrier ring-bolts. 
But they were still an unknown quantity. 
Experiments by SRC members, such as 
the launching of a big log attached with 
fencing wire to a ring bolt In Glenbrook 
Gorge, had only muddied the waters when 
the sudden shock, inelastic wire and 
gorge sandstone conspired to burst the 
entire placement apart. More elegant 
experiments by the academic Allen 
proved, however, the worth of the current 
hand-held-drill and hexagonal-bolt-and- 
bracket combination. 

The scene was now set for a new act. 
Understandable overkill saw giant bolt 
ladders blossom on two of the Mountains’ 
most spectacular cliffs, at Echo Point and 
the Dogface area. But Narrow Neck is the 
cliff which best illustrates the evolution of 
climbing in the early 1960s, with Rootes 
and Kippax opening the decade by 
climbing the great corner, Fuddy Duddy 
(15). Other SRC members, such as Kevin 
Westren and Ted Batty, continued the 
momentum. By 1963 and 1964 climbs 
such as Toll (16), Nicodemus (17), Butterfly 
(18) and Zacherius (19) were beginning to 
appear. Add to this the ascents of Malaita 
Crack (18) on a high gloomy wall near the 
Scenic Railway and Landslide Chimney on 
the Dogface, and a new level of 
commitment was apparent. 

Nineteen sixty-four was also 
remarkable for the discovery, climbing- 
wise, of Mt Piddington. Its short, sunny 
and accessible nature offered a more 
congenial climbing package than the 
seemingly endless assortment of tall 
scrappy walls at Narrow Neck. The routes 
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were conveniently less than a rope length, 
so aspiring hard people could fling 
themselves at climbs that would not cost 
a nervous breakdown and half the day to 
get up. The decade led into a renaissance 
of free climbing centred around the 



Tom Williams climbing barefoot on the historic Three 
Sisters climb The Mantleshelf (13). Williams collection. 
Right, fiery Blue Mountains pioneer, John Ewbank. Chris 
Baxter 

convenient and increasingly protectable 
(with newly appearing, imported gear) 
lines at Piddington and elsewhere. 

John Ewbank fitted himself into the 
hardest slots, sinking more bolts, pegs, 
home-made nuts, arms, legs—you name 
it—into an ever nastier assortment of 
soaring cracks and occasional walls, 
culminating in 1967 with the ascent of The 
Janicepts (21), a sustained, overhanging 
crack that remained the country's hardest 
climb for several years. Increasingly aloof 
and prickly, Ewbank developed a crusty 
disdain for bolt placements and eventually 
decreed against them. 

One could argue that it was an import 
acquired either directly while climbing in 
England or gleaned from similarly foreign 
climbing magazines. But certainly pictures 
of crew-cut Americans whacking vast 
quantities of expensive ironmongery into 
huge Californian cliffs must have helped 
inspire the most glorious phase of 
specialized climbing nonsense in the 
Mountains’ history, the ‘big wall phase’ of 
1967-9. 

First the tarnished blossoms of earlier 
adventure, the Dogface and Echo Point 
bolt ladders, were chopped, then the 
massive cliffs between the Dogface and 
Echo Point were systematically subjected 
to an aid climbing extravaganza by 
Ewbank and a variety of partners. The 
Dogface, cleaved as if by a giant axe, 
loose and overhanging, and set above a 
series of rubble cliffs, provided most of the 
action. But the Echo Point cliffline has a 
better quality cross-section of 200 metre 


high sandstone. Routes like Gone With the 
Wind, Echo Crack and Ghengis Khan offer 
that arm- and leg-biting, all-day adventure 
that is likely to scare the chalk bag off you 
now that they are mostly freel 
After his departure from climbing (for 
music) in the early 1970s bolts were 
frowned-on by Ewbank’s followers. 
Further, yet more overseas climbing 
magazines were appearing, suggesting 
that ali forms of protection, other than the 
rapidly developing artificial chockstone 
technology of the time, should be avoided. 
This advice was dimly taken as creed by 
the new leading lights, effectively 
rendering wall climbing off limits for all but 



the odd foray by daring figures like the 
student climber Ross Vining, and a young 
red-haired schoolboy named Mike Law. 

Major events seemed to revolve around 
repeat ascents of Ewbank test-pieces, 
with such worthless distinctions as 
whether the corner-crack of The Kraken 
at Mt Piddington could be jammed instead 
of laybacked becoming newsworthy. 

Cnly one thing saved the Mountains 
from stagnation: the Wolgan valley, where 
even a blind bikie could not fail to notice 
the ripping cracklines on the tall cliffs 
around Newnes. And sure enough, they 
proved hospitable for the clanging racks 
of Chouinard Hexentrics that weighed- 
down the hard men and boys still keen 
enough to do new routes. 

The Coke Ovens and Old Baldy clifflines 
gaze biackly at each other across the 
forested valley just downstream from the 
pub, offering the most concentrated and 
accessible range of climbs in the Wolgan. 
Joe Friend, Keith Bell, Ian Lewis, Law and 
another boy called Kim Carrigan 
unearthed some real classics, like Ishtar, 
Wars of the Roses, Flashpoint and Free 
Fall, with one exception all strong 
cracklines. Law also came up with 
Wierding Wall, a little overgraded at 22-23, 
MO and sporting a bolt in the best Ewbank 
tradition. More cliffs, such as Exploding 


Galaxy Walls and the Coal Mines, were 
developed downstream, a few minutes’ 
walk away through an odd assortment of 
crumbling masonry walls and apparently 
undisturbed bushland. 

In 1975 an American climber called 
Henry Barber dropped in, eliminated most 
of the points of aid from many of the hard 
climbs in the Mountains, thereby upping 
the grades a notch or two, and was gone. 
The combined ambitions and developing 
abilities of the Sydney hot shots were 
effectively raped by this rapacious 
climber. For the next few years, aspirant 
climbers either chased his vacuum or 
moved interstate to where a new focus for 
hard climbing had appeared at Mt 
Arapiles, in Victoria. 

All was quiet until 1978 when Mike Law 
arrived back in Sydney. Something must 
have happened to him in Melbourne 
because his hair was brighter, his clothes 
more ragged and he brandished a sharp 
drill. Following his example, a new wall¬ 
climbing mentality spread out among the 
new faces and younger bodies that were 
now evident. Quality modern classics like 
Psychodrama or SSCC3 at Piddington 
progressed from conception, probably 
drug or alcohol induced, through a brief 
gestation under rope, drill and hammer to 
emerge in tendon-straining, finger-tip- 
rasping reality on the long-unconsidered 
but often beautiful planes between 
yesteryear’s slack-jawed cracks. 

So it has progressed to the present day, 
with new areas and new names appearing 
along the way. The development of 
Cosmic County saw yet harder wall routes, 
such as Toyland (25) and Hollow Men (26), 
thanks to the determination of young and 
capable Warwick Baird, who also 
expanded the ever-decreasing concept of 
boldness, with very hard and run-out 
routes at Mt York and Echo Point. 

The re-assessment of older areas has 
seen much development at places like 
Glenbrook Gorge, Mt Boyce and, most 
recently and significantly, the Wolgan, 
where a whole series of superb new wall 
and arete climbs have appeared—routes 
like Central Direct, a huge blank wall route 
on Old Baldy Upper, its ridiculously 
modest grade of 17 or 18 indicating its 
long-standing neglected potential. 

The future? The discerning reader may 
have noted that few women’s names have 
appeared in this narrative. This is 
unfortunate and, hopefully, the situation 
will change. Perhaps it is indicative of a 
negatively competitive aspect to the sport. 
If climbing is about anything, it is not about 
the ridiculous posturing of abilities or 
ambitions, but rather about the optimism 
of the human spirit in its ability to 
transcend what seems unlikely or 
improbable. And if optimism can be 
projected on to a blank wall of stone, then 
there might be lots of it in the Blue 
Mountains. W 

Tom Williams (see Contributors in Wild no 17) lives in the Blue 
Mountains where he runs his own outdoor gear manufacturing 

area for over a decade. 
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• THE WESTERN PART OF TASMANIA'S 
Central Plateau is perhaps Australia’s 
most underrated bushwalking venue. 
While thousands throng the Overland 
Track in the nearby Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park every summer, the 
plateau is left largely forgotten. However, 
as our best-known bush areas become 
more heavily frequented, those who seek 
the challenge and beauty of Solitude in the 
mountains will increasingly turn to wilder¬ 
ness regions like the plateau. This mag- 


Westons Lake, the first of countless lakes encount¬ 
ered during the traverse. Right, campsite near Lake 
Butters. Far right, looking east towards Wild Dog Tier 
from near Lake Butters. Rod Maclean. Page 41, a lake 
shore in the Mountains of Jupiter. Rob Blakers 

nificent area of wild lake-studded 
landscapes is about to be ‘discovered’. 

As members of the Launceston Walking 
Club, David Leicester and I have taken 
interest in the Central Plateau as it is the 
closest region to Launceston that permits 
extensive wilderness walking. Previously, 
we had entered the area from several 
points on the periphery such as Lake Ada, 
Western Creek, Higgs Track, Lake Mac- 
Kenzie, Long Tarns, the Lake Myrtle Track 
and the Walls of Jerusalem. Now we had 
determined to see the plateau in its 
entirety, to fill in the gaps and to enjoy the 
powerful sense of wilderness which can 
only be experienced in a trip which iasts 
more than two or three days. 

We commenced our walk on the 
Western Creek Track, which leads off a 
forestry road on the northern escarpment 
of the plateau, overlooking the fertile 
valley of Dairy Plains. Passing through 
rainforest aiong the edge of the crystal- 
clear tumbling creek, this nicely graded 
track, in less than two hours, gradually 
leads one on to the plateau. At this point 
we said goodbye to the settled world for 
a week as we prepared to head south. 
Behind us were scenes of gentie verdance 
with a tinge of summer gold touching the 
farms 900 metres below. Ahead of us, 
under an expansive blue sky dotted with 
puffy white clouds, was a barren rolling 
landscape of a wild and uncompromising 
character which lay around the 1,200 
metre contour. Mountain eucalypts clung 
tenaciously to rocky outcrops. In a broad 
spread of dolerite peaks and green-brown 
moorland, these were the only trees. 


We had come equipped for wintry con¬ 
ditions, knowing that snow and foul 
weather can strike the piateau at any time 
of the year, but our main concern at the 
time was to find a shaded spot for iunch. 
The summer sun can be fierce at this 
altitude. A small grove of pencil pines 
beside Westons Lake provided the ideal 
location. 

Pencil pines and water: this theme was 
to be repeated over and over again as we 
moved south across the highland country. 
Four thousand lakes and tarns, many if not 
most carrying a few of these endemic 
conifers on their shorelines, are found in 
this area. It was heartening to see the 
pencil pine so widespread, especially as 
wildfire in the last few decades has 
exacted an awful toll on this fire-sensitive 
species. Perhaps that is the piateau’s 
other theme, a less happy one—ghostly 
white bleached skeletons. The high 
country is peppered with the remains of 
trees that had known several centuries of 
life before coming to an untimely death at 
the hand of fire. 

At Lake Nameless (is this a Tasmanian 
joke like the little settlement in north-west 
Tasmania called Nowhere Else?), we met 
six anglers and their two dogs. This is a 
favourite fishing area where humans pit 
their wits and angling technology against 
the native wiies of the brown trout. The 


short distance between lakes makes the 
location ideal for the walking angler. With 
a parting wish for ‘tight lines’, we con¬ 
tinued on our way south. We were to meet 
no other people and encounter no further 
walking tracks for the rest of the trip. 

On the first night, we camped next to 
one of the ubiquitous tarns on the eastern 
side of Turrana Heights. Campsites here 
are determined only by finding a piece of 
flat land with reasonabie shelter. Drinking 
water is never a problem. In fact, on our 
entire traverse of the plateau, we were 
probably never more than 300 or 400 
metres from drinking water! 

David and I had determined that, as far 
as possible, we would follow the ‘minimum 
impact code’ of bushwalking during our 
trip. We enjoyed walking through an area 
in which there was no obvious sign of 
previous human presence and we wanted 
others to experience that same pleasure. 
The Tasmanian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service is promoting this code, and its 
Wilderness Education Project Officer, Tim 
O’Loughlin (who features in a dramatic 
pose on the cover of Wild no 23), is doing 
vaiuable work in raising bushwalkers’ 
awareness of how to minimize the effects 
of their presence in the mountains. 

We carried stoves but we partly relied 
on firewood for cooking. Vast areas of the 
plateau, particularly in the south, have 
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masses of firewood. The important point 
about fire, for us, was to use only dead 
fallen timber, to light it on a rock surface 
and to scatter its cold ashes before leav¬ 
ing so that there was no obvious trace of 
our passing. The biggest danger to the 
high country from campfires occurs when 
they are built in peat soils. Peat can 
smoulder for many months and then ignite 
in hot weather to cause a wildfire. The 
danger of peat burns has been recognized 
in Tasmania for a long time and the 
practice is now illegal, bringing fines of up 
to $1,000. 

Other aspects of the code involve 
proper burying of faecal waste, washing 
dishes away from lakes and streams, not 
using soaps or detergents, carrying out all 
rubbish, spreading out in open country to 
disperse damage, and avoiding (as far as 
possible) walking on easily damaged 
vegetation such as cushion plants. Mostly, 
the code is just common sense. 

On the second day we experienced 
heavy steady rain and poor visibility, which 
necessitated careful navigation. The new 
1:25,000 scale maps proved invaluable, 
giving much more detail of vegetation 
types and lake configurations than the 
1:100,000 scale Tasmaps. For the serious 
bushwalker who wishes to walk in track¬ 
less territory, the 1:25,000 maps (not yet 
available for the whole State) are a 


‘must’. Accurate compass usage is also 
a necessity when heavy cloud descends 
on the elevated plateau. Mind you, there 
are localized heavy iron concentrations in 
the hard dolerite rock which can swing a 
compass needle more than ten degrees! 
This is all part of the delightful challenge 
of this uncompromising area. 

Passing through the desolate country 
south of Turrana Heights, we reached a 
beautifully intimate unburned pencil pine 
grove close to Lake Butters. Soaked to the 
skin, we decided to make an early camp 
and retreated to the tent. In the afternoon, 
the weather lifted a little and we ascended 


New Year’s Lake. It is thought that this lake 
was named by the surveyor James Scott 
during his survey trip there in December 
1848 and January 1849. As we observed 
the landscape on New Year’s Day 1987, 
we felt that little had changed in 138 years 
except for the loss of some of the pencil 
pines. And then, a few minutes later, we 
found a fence! Rusted strands of wire, 
now flat against the ground, served as 
reminders of the stock grazing that took 
place here not so long ago. 

We continued past Lake Fanny and over 
the Great Pine Tier to Lake Sally. The 
character of the country changes con¬ 



a nearby knoll to take in the grand pros¬ 
pect of some of Australia’s wildest 
scenery. In fact, the uninitiated would find 
it hard to believe that this really is 
Australia. Only a few eucalypts are visible 
in a sweeping panorama of mountain, 
moorland, pencil pine and glacial lake. 
What a wonderful set for a Dr Who 
programme! Every now and again, a pale 
thick-furred wallaby would hop past, 
serving as reminder of where we actually 
were in the global scheme of things. 

Immediately to the west of our camp¬ 
site was the Walls of Jerusalem National 
Park, a protected area of 11,510 hectares 
which was added to Tasmania’s system of 
State Reserves in 1981. The park, now 
much frequented by bushwalkers in all 
seasons, is the Central Plateau in 
miniature with the added attraction of the 
highest and most dramatic peaks in the 
region, as well as the most extensive 
pencil pine forests. In winter, weather 
conditions are always unpredictable and 
often savage, with heavy snow falling in 
‘the Walls’ while settled areas such as 
Launceston are bathed in sunshine. 

Next day we walked through the 
eastern side of the Walls of Jerusalem 
National Park, passing the western end of 


siderably here. The landscape is gentler 
and more rolling, heavily wooded with 
eucalypts and with little of the feel of 
uninviting desolation that characterizes 
much of the northern end of the plateau. 
Shelter is easy to find and survival is more 
assured, but perhaps those very factors 
make the area less appealing to one’s 
romantic sensibilities. This area is 
magnificent with its plethora of pine- 
fringed lakes and tarns, the open brown 
Glelchenia fern communities and the 
Sphagnum bogs, as well as the sense of 
total wilderness engendered by the track¬ 
less character of the terrain. 

The only experience David and I had of 
this part of Tasmania was about two 
months before our trip, when a group of 
five Hobart high school students became 
lost while on a navigation exercise from 
Lake Sally to Lake Ada. We were called 
out as volunteers on a search and rescue 
mission. Sensibly, the lost party remained 
together and was eventually found. 

Our third night was spent overlooking 
the long and narrow Lake Rotuli and, next 
day, we passed through open eucalypt 
forests and pencil-pine-filled Sphagnum 
bogs, walking in a south-westerly direction 
towards Lake Malbena. The weather was 
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now very hot and as we reached Kita Lake, 
short of our destination, we iooked down 
on a large grassy plain fringed by pencil 
pine and deciduous beech and backed by 
high cliffs. The cool crystal-clear water 
shimmered invitingly. It was too much to 
resist! 

Our next day took us to two places with 
the most alluring names—the Ling Roth 
Lakes and the Mountains of Jupiter. As 
Jupiter in fact has no mountains, this part 
of Tasmania is even more unusual than 
first thought! The northernmost of the Ling 
Roth Lakes carries a vast amount of the 
endemic deciduous beech around its 


striped eyebright Euphrasia striata, the 
white blooms of which occurred in a 
massed profusion almost too magnificent 
to absorb. 

As evening fell, heavy clouds began to 
roll in from the south-east, an unusual 
weather pattern in Tasmania. Working on 
the hypothesis that we were under the 
influence of a low pressure system which 
might bring in a wet airstream (robbing us 
of a fine sunrise yet again), I determined 
to make a quick trip to the north-western 
summit of the Mountains of Jupiter, racing 
the clag all the way. The clag won, but not 
before I had taken in one of Tasmania’s 



A glimpse of the Du Cane Range from the Mountains 
of Jupiter. Maclean. Right, pandanus and deciduous 
beach on the Traveller Range. Blakers 

shoreline. It makes for some of the tough¬ 
est scrub-bashing imaginable, but the 
beech is a visual and ecological delight. 
It was heart-warming to see so much of 
it growing in this area. 

To the east of the Ling Roth Lakes we 
had good views of black swans on some 
of the tarns, and of a Tasmanian devil 
which came very close to us. We were 
down wind and out of sight of the sturdy 
little marsupial, which was a strange light 
brown colour rather than the usual black. 
It was unaware of our presence until It 
heard the click of a camera shutter. 

We camped beside an unnamed tarn 
near the northern end of the Mountains 
of Jupiter. It rang so loudly and consis¬ 
tently to the chatter of its avian inhabitants 
that we nicknamed it ‘Birdsong Tarn’. The 
Mountains of Jupiter are every bit as 
wonderful as the name suggests. Nature 
has here created an alpine garden with 
complex shrubberies, groves of trees, 
mats of pineapple grass and orange- 
yellow bogs. Many of the plants were In 
flower, most noticeably the robust and 
prickly Richea scoparia and the tiny 


finest vistas. North and west, the huge 
mountains of the Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park plunged precipi¬ 
tously into darkened valleys. From Mt 
Olympus through Mt Gould, the Acropolis, 
Mt Geryon, Mt Massif and Falling Mountain 
to Cathedral Mountain and beyond was a 
scene to gladden the eyes of every lover 
of wild scenery. 

The next morning, visibility was down 
to about 100 metres, and we had to navi¬ 
gate very carefully to find our way south 
towards Mt Ida and on to the southern part 
of the Traveller Range. This region is very 
rocky and the vegetation is dense in parts. 
Finally we reached Lake Sappho and 
camped under deciduous beech bushes, 
cooking up massive amounts of bean 
curry with rice, peanuts and sprouts (me), 
and a freeze-dried culinary masterpiece 
(David). Perhaps I will take my fishing rod 
next time. Fresh mountain trout would 
have been a nice addition to the diet! 

From Lake Sappho our exit route in¬ 
volved penetrating some tricky forest and 
scrub before emerging close to Travellers 
Rest Lagoon, crossing the Travellers Rest 
River (which can be difficult after pro¬ 
longed wet weather) and following a four- 
wheel-drive track to the Lyell Flighway. It 


was a shock to see tin cans, plastic bags 
and beer bottles littering the bush. 

Walking in the western part of 
Tasmania’s Central Plateau is one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s great wilderness experiences, and 
I can thoroughly recommend it to ex¬ 
perienced and well-equipped bushwalkers 


Tasmania’s 
Central Plateau 



who enjoy exercising self-reliance. 
Unfortunately, while much of the area has 
received sensitive management and 
protection by the Tasmanian Lands 
Department and the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service (soon to be merged into 
one department), some parts of this 
unique highland region remain under the 
possible threat of future hydro-electric 
schemes, forestry, road development and 
helicopter-serviced fishing trips. At the 
moment, it is a magnificent contiguous 
wilderness. May it long remain so. Mf 

Roddy Mac/ean (see Contributors in Wild no 22) is a Launceston 
bioiogy teacher with a fascination for Tasmania's wild piaces 
which has intensified since he emigrated from Scotland 16 
years ago. 
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A close encounter 
of the furred kind, 
for Peter Sesterka 




• JUST IMAGINE HOW YOU WOULD FEEL IF 
two days after spending $400 on a brand 
new snow tent a hungry bush rat literally 
gnawed its way through your investment 
late on a stormy night at the base of Mt 
Jagungal, leaving a hole big enough to 
shove your fist through. (If you suffer from 
rodentophobia, stop reading now.) 

Experienced Main Range ski tourers 
know about the voracious habits of bush 
rats in the huts scattered throughout 
Kosciusko National Park—stories of rat- 
eaten rucksacks and rifled food bags 
abound. However, never in my six years 
of snow camping had I ever heard of a rat 
attacking a lone tent situated many kilo¬ 
metres from the nearest hut. Only in my 
most bizarre rodent fantasies could I 
imagine that one of those furry, be- 
whiskered little nibblers would dare to blitz 
my brand new tent. In fact, one of the 
reasons for acquiring the tent was to 
liberate myself from ever having to spend 
a night in one of those rat-infested 
mountain huts! 

The previous day, John and I had skied 
in on very fast dry snow along Disappoint¬ 
ment Spur after the climb from Guthega 
Power Station. We established camp on a 
sheltered ridge just south of Mt Jagungal, 
which we hoped to climb and ski the next 
day. That night, after massive cloud build¬ 
up over Jagungal, it began to snow with 
giant slow-falling flakes. It was still 
snowing the following morning and 
visibility in the white-out was probably no 
more than 50 metres. The first signs of 
trouble were when we noticed a neat pile 
of rat droppings in the tent vestibule 
while cooking breakfast. In retrospect, we 
should have shifted camp a few kilometres 
then and there, but conditions were so 
uninviting that we spent the day eating and 
dozing, waiting for the cloud to lift so we 
could at least see the mountain we had 
come to ski. Irritated by being confined to 
the tent all day we ate the most luxurious 
food we had (chocolate), wishing we had 
had the foresight to pack a good bottle of 
Hunter Valley white wine as well. We went 
to sleep that night in not the best of spirits, 


knowing we had to ski out to Guthega the 
next day regardless of the weather, without 
having climbed and skied our objective. As 
we dozed off to the sound of increasingly 
heavy snowfall which periodically slid off 
the fly sheet with a scrape and thud, our 
wilderness experience really began. 

John, whose hearing is not the best, 
was spared the initial trauma. At about 10 
pm, between the sounds of pattering snow 
and wind gusts brushing off the accumu¬ 
lated snow, I heard a regular staccato 
noise like someone scraping a pin over 
taut cloth. Realizing this was impossible, 
I decided the noise was caused by ice 
fragments falling off the surrounding snow 
gums and being blown on to the tent. (It 
is odd how the mind denies the obvious.) 



The scene ol the crime. The rodent's home was probably 
beneath the tent. Right, the author exhibiting the 
additional ventilation holes in his brand new tent, courtesy 
of you know who! Far right, the vanquished beside a size 
8’/? boot. The long tail suggests that the author fell foul 
of Rattus fuscipes. All photos Peter Sesterka 

I dozed off again, enjoying the solitude and 
womb-like security of the tent in the 
snowfall. A few minutes later, during a 
break in the weather, I heard the 
unmistakable sound of ripping and 
shredding fabric. I sat up frantically and 
flashed my torch in the direction of the 
sound. What I saw almost made me weep 
as the beam illuminated a rat-sized, 
tattered hole through the inner tent just 
above the waterproof floor near my feet. 
In the ensuing few seconds my contempt 
for rats sky-rocketed, as did my blood 
pressure and alertness. I woke John with 


a couple of forceful shakes and explained 
the situation. He did not seem overly 
concerned at this stage. But where was 
the rat? Inside the tent. . . ? Surely not. (I 
kept wondering what the expression, ‘like 
a cornered rat’ really meant.) 

What followed was a frenzied search, 
with both hands at the ready while we held 
torches with our mouths. Luckily for us the 
rat was still outside. John, who has a deep- 
seated dislike for rodents, was showing 
some concern now, given that it was my 
tent with the hole in it. (To increase his 
vigilance and help overcome his tiredness 
I made sure I exaggerated the prospect of 
being nibbled at alive.) Nevertheless, the 
enemy was still out there somewhere, and 
I had visions of my snow tent looking like 
an expensive Swiss cheese by the 
following morning, to say nothing of hands 
and faces after a ravenous rat had finished 
with us. 

We then searched the vestibule with our 
torches and glimpsed a dark furry shape 
as it slinked between the fly sheet and 
inner tent. Its tail stuck out momentarily 
before sliding away along the side of the 
tent with the chewed hole. ‘What novW’, we 
wondered. There was no way of physically 
keeping it out of the tent all night—we had 
to sleep sooner or later. We contemplated 
feeding it but thought it might feel wanted 
and bring others to share the food. (I made 
a mental note to bring Ratsak on all future 
ski tours.) All we could do, given that we 
both needed sleep for the long and 
potentially risky trip out the next day, was 
to keep watch in one-hour shifts. This was 
little consolation to me, as, with his 
hearing capacity, John would be lucky to 
hear a tank platoon let alone a gnawing 
rat. 

I took the first watch with torch in one 
hand and a full aluminium water-bottle in 
the other. My plan was to listen for the rat, 
locate it with the torch and bash it with the 
water-bottle. I settled down and waited. A 
minute or two later the noise returned 
where the hole in the tent was. I leapt up, 
flashed the torch at the hole and saw a 
whiskered nose and two shiny little eyes 
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peering at the light. At the same time I 
struck out with my water-bottle and heard 
a squeal. The rat was under the tent floor 
now, stunned but alive. I struck it again 
through the tent floor. It stopped moving. 
Through the floor 1 could feel its form and 
the warmth of its body. Holding it down 
with one hand I yelled at John to find his 
pocket-knife. John was a bit stunned and 
half-asleep himself as he fumbled for the 
knife. By now I had my small torch in my 
mouth while leaning out through the tent 
door and lifting the floor up from the 
outside and directing the torch light 
underneath. There it was. 

Holding the rat down with my left hand 
and illuminating it with the mouth-held 
torch, I queasily inserted John's knife 
blade with the other hand through the 
creature’s body and pulled it out, skewered 
on the knife like a fat shish kebab. It was 
very dead by now, thank goodness. We 
both examined the kill before throwing it 
out on to the snow for later study. 



Eventually my cardiac rate dropped from 
about 140 to normal, and I went back to 
sleep desperately hoping rats out there 
were solitary creatures. The next morning 
we uncovered the victim and photo¬ 
graphed it and the damage it had done. 
After breakfast we packed up and skied 
off into the white-out towards Mawsons 
Hut. 

• 

After this event, I began to take a more 
academic interest in the rat. Why had I 



been singled out by this kamikaze tent 
munchet? Several hypotheses occured to 
me: 1 I had pitched the tent right on top 
of the rat’s burrow or home range. 2 
Previous campers had attracted the rat. 
(There was evidence of an earlier camp 
about 20 metres away.) 3 The rat’s sheer 
hunger and keen sense of smell had 
attracted it. 4 All of the above. 

Our rat was most likely the southern 
bush rat, Rattus fuscipes or the rarer 
broad-toothed rat, Mastacomys fuscus. I 
did not take the time to count and locate 



the position of mammary glands which 
help in identification. The only feature of 
my rat I recall was its quite distinctively 
yellow belly. (This had no relationship to 
the rat’s courage, in my opinion!) 

Writing in Snowy Mountains Walks, D J 
Wimbush makes reference to these 
animals: ‘marsupial mice (Antechinus spp) 
and the allied rat, Rattus fuscipes, abound; 
the eastern water rat, Hydromys 
cryogaster, and the broad-toothed rat, 
Mastacomys fuscus are less common. 
The latter species, which was widespread 
during the Ice Ages, seems to be 
restricted to mainly alpine and sub-alpine 
areas’. 

In A Guide to the Native Mammals of 
Australia, W D L Ride states that the first 
rats and mice came to Australia across 
the island chains to the north about 20 
million years ago. These first invasions 
were followed by others of the modern 
cosmopolitan genus, Rattus, which have 


given us our various species of bush rats. 
Members of the genus Rattus are globally 
widespread, and our native bush rats are 
close relatives of the introduced rat (Rattus 
rattus), often called the ship rat or black 
rat. 

The correct identification of rats is not 
simple, although some external characters 
combined with a knowledge of where they 
live are enough to narrow down the 
alternatives. The external characteristics 
used for identification include such things 
as comparing head and body length with 
tail length; ear length; hairiness of the tail, 
and the number and distribution of nipples. 
(If only I’d known!) 

Identifying features of Rattus fuscipes 
include: brown colour, long guard-hairs 
giving it a fluffy look, a tail the same length 
or shorter than body length, the female 
has two pectoral and three inguinal (groin 
located) pairs of mammae (nipples). 

Mastacomys fuscus is described as 
follows: a relict species, surviving as 
isolated colonies in colder humid or alpine 
areas. During winter it lives in tunnels 
beneath the snow. It is a very compact, 
fluffy animal with a very short tail. Females 
have two inguinal pairs of mammae, but 
no pectoral ones. 

In the end, I experienced some fellow- 
feeling for this rat, which was only 
performing its biological and evolutionary 
duty of surviving the winter as best it 
could, the way its kind had been doing for 
many thousands of years. However, my 
survival depended on my food and a 
waterproof snow tent. The rat was on its 
own ground and the conditions certainly 
were not on my side that night. It died not 
because of any desire to kill it per se, but 
because, for a brief time, it was either the 
rat or us—a sort of mini ‘fang and claw’ 
or ‘law of the jungle’ episode. If I had fallen 
asleep five minutes sooner that night the 
rat would have ‘won’. 

Incidentally, I repaired my tent with a 
nice, colour-mismatched nylon patch for 
a few dollars. John said the tent is better 
than it was—now it has some ‘character’. 

Next time we’ll take his tent.NT 
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Penguin and chick. 
Right, floes. 

All photos were 
taken in 
Antarctica. 
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The Rivers of WUM/Itl^&ipveif 
South-eastern Australia 

A detailed canoeing guide by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin 


• FOR CANOEISTS, AUSTRALIA IS STILL THE 
lucky country. The geographically diverse 
south-eastern part of the country offers a wide 
range of rivers, from short, fast alpine streams, 
to long meandering rivers. The generally 
predictable rainfall and snowfall patterns mean 
that canoeing can be enjoyed all year round. 
Irrigation schemes ensure some rivers have 
good water levels even in dry periods. 

The rivers listed here are just a sample from 
the south-eastern States. They were chosen to 
illustrate the diversity of paddling venues 
available. Some provide easy trips, suitable for 
beginners, family groups and anyone wanting 
a relaxing trip; others are of intermediate 
standard, and a few are remote, difficult and 
for experienced paddlers only. The standard of 
each river or river section described is given 
in the grade column in the table. 


River grading system. The international 
river grading system is used to grade, on a scale 
of one to six, the degree of difficulty of paddling 
different rivers. All rivers and their individual 
rapids are, or can be, graded, giving paddlers 
a very useful, and common, framework. 

Difficulty depends on factors such as rate of 
descent, volume of water, and the complexity 
of the course. 

Grade 1. Easy. Slow-flowing rivers, pebble 
races and small rapids with regular low waves. 
Correct path easy to find. Suitable for beginners. 

Grade 2. Medium to difficult. Rapids are 
larger, usually with regular waves and easy 
eddies. Correct path generally easy to 
recognize, often a well-defined chute. Suitable 
for people who are already confident on grade- 
one water. 

Grade 3. Difficult. Confused sections of 


South-east Australian Rivers 



rapids with high irregular waves, broken water, 
eddies and stoppers. Manoeuvring required to 
follow the correct path, which is not easily 
recognizable. Inspection from the bank often 
required. Ability to Eskimo roll very useful. 
Suitable only for experienced paddlers. 

Grade 4. Very difficult. Long and extended 
stretches of rapids with high irregular waves, 
stoppers and eddies. The path must be ‘read’ 
from the bank and it is often very technical. 
Suitable only for very experienced and 
competent paddlers. 

Grade 5. Exceedingly difficult. Long unbroken 
stretches of rapids. Large waves to hinder 
vision, boat often submerged for short periods. 
Large stoppers, fast eddies and a difficult path 



Left, Yvonne McLaughlin leads the way through the 
Channels, on the Avon River, Victoria. Above, Victoria’s 
famous Snowy River. All uncredited photos Chris 
McLaughlin 

to negotiate. An ability to Eskimo roll 
consistently in adverse conditions is essential. 
Not really suitable for canoeing but top level 
paddlers sometimes tackle them. 

Grade 6. The absolute limit of difficulty. All 
the above factors increased to a level where 
the river cannot be paddled without severe risk 
to life. 

Lakes have much to offer to canoeists but 
were not included in this survey because there 
are fewer variables to consider. Most of the 
guidebooks listed here include information on 
paddling lakes and lake canoeing venues. 

Water levels. Most canoe trips need a 
reasonable river height to make them worth 
while. Without adequate water a trip can be a 
boring scrape along the river bed. At the other 
extreme, a river in flood is very dangerous. 

Depending on their locality, rivers become 
canoeable either through rainfall, snow melt or 
the controlled release of irrigation water. 
Information on water levels is critical when 
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planning trips on some rivers, and is useful 
information to have when contemplating any 
river trip. 

Only those rivers which have significance for 
irrigation purposes, or are subject to flood 
warnings, have their heights monitored daily. 
The Bureau of Meteorology (BOM) publishes 
River Reports five days a week. Information 
from these reports is obtained by telephoning 
the Regional Office of the specific State, and 
is also often displayed in capital city GPOs. 


NSW. 

Regional offices of the Water Resources 
Commission (WRC) of NSW sometimes have 
the heights of rivers and information on 
irrigation releases within their region. Some 
newspapers publish a selection of river heights 
several times a week {Sydney Morning Herald, 
Canberra Times). The Weekly Times (Vic) also 
publishes some river reports. Where river 
heights are not regularly available paddlers 
should seek local information, and monitor 
weather maps and rainfall patterns. The wet 
season varies considerably from one place to 
another. 

The river heights listed in the accompanying 
table are the minimum to optimum heights for 
paddling. River levels below or above these 
heights are not recommended. 

Guidebooks and maps. The recommended 
guidebooks for each State list additional venues 
and provide general canoeing information. They 
are as follows: 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of New South 
Wales by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin 
(Macstyle, 1986, RRP $12.50). Available from 
gear shops, map shops and some bookshops: 
a comprehensive listing of river and lake 
venues, plus information on equipment, 
camping, canoeing safety and first aid. 
Locality/river maps are included. 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of Victoria by 


Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin (Macstyle, 1987, 
RRP $12.50). Details as above. 

Paddie About Tasmania, written and published 
by the Tasmanian Canoe Association, 1984, 
RRP $9.95), Available from map shops and 
some gear shops. A comprehensive listing of 
rivers, with some sea canoeing venues. No river 
maps. 

Canoeing guides to individual rivers (or sections 
of rivers) are produced by the South Australian 
Department of Recreation & Sport and cost 


$8.95 each at map shops, some gear shops and 
the Department of Recreation & Sport. These 
guides, which mostly cover the Murray River 
and its anabranches, provide information and 
a map. 

Murray River Pilot-Goolawa to Renmark and 
Coorong Piiot-Murray Lakes and Coorong by 
Baker & Reschke (Fullers Services, 1982, RRP 
$8.95 each). Available from map shops and 
some gear shops, these guidebooks give 
comprehensive information about the area and 
include detailed strip maps of the river and the 
Coorong. 

The maps listed in the table are those 
considered most appropriate for the trip. For 
some trips, such as those in a populated area 
and near major roads, a detailed map is 
unnecessary: for example, the lower Derwent 
River (Tasmania). However for some rivers, 
such as those in wilderness areas and which 
are paddled infrequently, detailed maps are very 
useful. For example, it is worth purchasing the 
three CMA 1:25,000 maps recommended for 
the Wollondilly River (NSW). 

As well as studying maps before the trip (and 
possibly carrying them down the river with you) 
it is useful to draw a sketch map of the section 
to be paddled, highlighting the key features, and 
tape it to the deck of your boat. 

Equipment. The basic equipment for any trip 
is boat, paddle, buoyancy vest or life-jacket and 
appropriate footwear. When paddling rocky 
rivers andtor an enclosed (decked) boat, add a 


helmet and a spray cover. 

For overnight trips basic camping gear 
should be carried in waterproof bags or barrels. 
The minimum would be a tent or bivvy bag, 
sleeping bag, clothes, personal items, cooking 
utensils and food. A first aid kit should be 
carried by at least one member of the group, 
and each person should be carrying (or have 
access to) boat repair materials. A stove is 
useful, as it may not always be possible to light 
a fire. 

When undertaking a trip in a wilderness area 
always take extra food, appropriate maps, and 
about 20 metres of rope (useful as a throw-rope, 
for porfages, and as a clothes line). Remember 
to always take out what you take in. 

Safety. This should always be a prime 
consideration when paddling. Following simple 
safety procedures maximizes enjoyment and 



minimizes potential problems. The key rules are: 

• never go canoeing unless you can swim 

• never paddle alone (recommended minimum 
size of group is four) 

• never paddle a river beyond your capabilities 
(sensible self-evaluation is required here) 

• always wear a buoyancy vest or life-jacket 

• dress appropriately for the weather, keeping 
warm in winter (be alert to the dangers of 
hypothermia), and protecting yourself from the 
sun in summer 

• if you cannot clearly see what is ahead get 
out of your boat and have a look from the bank 

• know self-rescue techniques and know how 
to help others in the event of a capsize. 

Paddling is an activity rarely undertaken for 
its own sake. There are many other consider¬ 
ations when organizing/joining a trip. It may be 
keeping fit, getting into open space, seeing 
wildlife and beautiful scenery, being with 
friends, taking photographs, practising skills 
... the list goes on and on. Take advantage of 
what the south-eastern States have to offer and 
have fun! W 




The Macatister River, Victoria. Andrew Barnes. Right, 
beiow Red Rocks Gorge, upper Murrumbidgee River, 






Wild Activities Survey Rivers of South-eastern Australia 
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Designs 


The ULTIMATE in easy care and wear leisure pile fabrics. 


• Luxuriously soft double faced pile fabric. 

• One of the lightest pile fabrics available. 

• PolarpluSjM absorbs very little water, 
therefore it dries very quickly. 

• Even when wet Polarplus,M will keep 
you warm. 

• Made from a fine denier dacron polyester 
by Dupont. 

• Polarplus^M will never pill. 

• The fabric has unequalled stretch, 
but always recovers its shape to the 
millimetre. 

Its lightness, stretch, warmth and good looks 

make PolarplusTM the most versatile of pile 

fabrics. 

Easy care: machine wash warm. 


MAPSANDBOOKS 
BY MAIL ORDER 


B crwyangs now offer Australia’s first comprehensive catalogue to plan and guide 
your next adventure. EVEFY Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both Government and private sources is included in our 
inventory. We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks and overseas maps for 
adventure holidays, isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 „ 

or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, 

Victoria 3101. -0,1 


NEW 


PLUSR.I.M. KAYAK PADDLES 
FOR POLO, TOURING, AND 
HARD USE. 

For further details contact your nearest NEWWAVE 
dealer or 

Canoes Plus 

140 Gotham Road, Kew, Victoria 3101. 
Phone (03)817 5934 


WAVE 

TOUGH, DURABLE, 
MAINTENANCE-FREE, 
R.I.M. POLYURETHANE 
CANOE PADDLES 

DESIGNED BY WORLD 
CHAMPION, DAVID HEARN. 
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COMFORT 

FLEX 


Trionic performance....andfit 



bcrohaus 


TRIONIC footwear suitable for use 
during all four seasons, so 
increasing the performance 
of any particular boot. 

For more information on 
the Trionic Range available, 
write to: 


Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd, 
Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050, 
Australia 


Over six years ago SCARPA and 
BERGHAUS began their joint 
development programme to provide 
a range of quality, lightweight 
outdoor footwear that was strong, 
durable and comfortable. During this 
period, development and testing has 
been a continuous process dedicated 
to providing the footwear with the 
best possible performance, utilising 
the most up to date materials and 
technolo^. From the original Bionic 
construction has evolved the 
spectacularly successful TRIONIC 
range. Probably the most technically 
advanced range of walking boots in 
the world, TRIONIC incorporates 
many unique features, and has 
constantly led the way with the 
introduction of innovative 
materials and constructional 
techniques. 

1. Trionic 
Comfort 
Flex Midsole 

An anatomically 
shaped nylon midsole 
BLAKE SEWN to the boot 
upper for increased strength, 
and designed to provide maximum 
walking comfort. This is achieved by 
combining a soft longitudinal flex 
which also protects the sole of the 
foot from stone penetration. 


The unique 
TRACTION SOLE with 
Safety Grip Heel® and 
patented Yeti Fitting 
Groove®, manufactured 
only by Skywalk® of 
Italy exclusively 
SCARPA. 


2. Trionic Sole 


TRIONIC MIRAGE 


TRIONIC SHOE 


3. Trionic Yeti 

The TRIONIC range of footwear 
is compatible with a design patented 
BERGHAUS Yeti gaiter. This makes 


TRIONIC ELITE 


TRIONIC LADY 










Paddling the 
Clarence Gorge 


A guide to one of the most attractive sections of river in NSW, by Yvonne McLaughlin 



• PADDLING THE CLARENCE RIVER THROUGH ITS 
gorge section is a delightful experience. The 
scenery is fascinating and in piaces 
spectacuiar, the water is warm and there are 
aiways interesting things to see. Access is easy 
and this section of river can be paddled just 
about all year. 

At low to medium levels this two- to three- 
day trip can be undertaken by anyone with basic 
paddling skills and common sense. The river 
contains long sections of flat water interspersed 
with small rapids and pebble races. The large 
rapids in both the main gorge and lower gorge 
can easily be portaged. 

The minimum river height for paddling this 
section is 0.9 metres at the Newbold Crossing 
gauge, or 0.4 metres at the Jackadgery gauge. 
Information on the Jackadgery gauge is 
available on week-days from the Bureau of 
Meteorology in Sydney. 


This trip is best when a relaxed pace is 
adopted. The many beaches and high sandy 
banks make excellent campsites. There is 
plenty of opportunity for activities other than 
paddling. Fishing, swimming, photography and 
generally exploring the area make very pleasant 
diversions. The topography, vegetation and 
climate of the area provide an exotic 
background which is particularly attractive to 
paddlers more used to southern climates. The 
fauna of the area is equally interesting, with 
frequent sightings of shoals of small fish, large 
red-bellied goannas, colourful birds such as 
lorikeets, rosellas, and cockatoos, as well as 
numerous water birds. 

Maps. The Coaldale and Grafton sheets in 
the Natmap 1:100,000 scale series show the 
length of river to be paddled, including the 
starting and finishing points. The inset map in 
the map accompanying this article shows 


White water on the Clarence. Chris McLaughlin 

portage routes round the Clarence Falls. 

Access. The trip starts at the Carnham Road 
Bridge, about 80 kilometres north-west of 
Grafton, and finishes at Lilydale, some 40 river 
kilometres later. The Clarence flows mostly in 
a southerly direction and there is no public 
access to the river between these two points. 

If travelling south to reach the start of the trip, 
take the Grafton Road out of Tabulam (off the 
Bruxner Highway). From Tabulam it is 57 
kilometres to Baryulgil, and the right-hand turn 
on to the Carnham Road is 16 kilometres 
beyond Baryulgil. This turn-off is signposted 
'Clarence River 18 kilometres'. 

The low-level Carnham Road Bridge and the 
river flats alongside it may get flooded in high 
water. Consequently, when leaving cars here 
for any length of time it is wise to ensure that 
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they are on high ground. 

To position a car at the finish of the trip 
(organizing the car shuttle) return to the Grafton 
Road, and continue south. The turn-off towards 
Lilydaie is a right-hand turn just after Newboid 
Look-out, and is signposted to Jackadgery. 

if driving north to reach the start of the trip, 
simply take the Baryulgil Road out of Grafton 
(via Eatonsviiie). it is easiest to ieave a car at 
the finish of the trip (the Liiydale Bridge) before 
driving on to the start at the Carnham Road 
Bridge. 

The trip, it is easy to launch boats from the 
right bank of the river at the Carnham Road 
Bridge. The river is fairiy wide and shaiiow here 
and there are a number of smaii trees, mostly 
bottle-brush, growing in the rocky outcrops 
scattered in the river bed. The main channels 
are easy to spot, but take care as you 
manoeuvre over to them. 

From the start of the trip it is about 2.5 
kiiometres to the confluence of the Clarence 
and Mann Rivers. The Mann River comes in 
from the right and carries almost as much water 
as the Clarence at this point. This increased 
volume of water is noticeable immediately, and 
is most welcome when the upstream section 
of the Clarence is low. There is a long pool after 
the confluence, followed by some small rapids. 

The Clarence Falls are about three 
kilometres downstream from the Clarence/ 
Mann confluence, and mark the start of the 
gorge. There are four distinct falls in the gorge, 
and the final one is the most spectacular. Large 
outcrops of rock separate each fall, each 
successive outcrop being larger than the 
previous one. The rocky outcrop, almost an 
island, near the fourth fall is quite large and 
contains many small trees and several beaches. 

It is well worth spending some time here 
exploring the area. Climb over the rocks to see 
that part of the river which the first three falls 
empty into. As well as being able to look more 
closely at the falls, there are rock pools, rapids 
to investigate, and dramatic views from this side 
of the river. There are several places which are 
ideal for swimming and fishing. 

The portage route across the final island (see 
sketch map) is recommended for less 
experienced groups as it bypasses the grade- 
three rapids after the final fall. Flowever, 
paddlers should pull out well before the final fall, 
as it would be very serious if anyone was 
accidentally swept over it. There are probably 
alternative ways to portage the falls, but the 
routes indicated are fairly straightforward and 
only take about ten minutes. 

The lower gorge extends for several 
kilometres below the main gorge. In this section 
the river is confined between sheer rock walls 
and the scenery is spectacular. There are two 
interesting rapids in the lower gorge of about 
grade-three standard. The first rapid is a 'rock- 
garden' requiring some quick manouevring; 
however it is easy to see the route through it. 
The second rapid, a sheer drop of about two 
and a half metres, should be inspected before 
shooting. Both rapids are easy to portage. 

The number of rapids and pebble races 
decrease after the lower gorge. Gordon Brook 
Creek is the next notable feature, and it enters 
the river from the left about 11 kilometres 
downstream from the gorge. The Gordon Brook 
Falls are about two kilometres downstream 
from the creek confluence, but are not as 
spectacular as they sound. They are better 


described as a long, grade-two 'rock-garden'. 
There are many small trees growing amongst 
the rocks here, so it is worth while scouting for 
the best channel before tackling the 'falls'. 

Newboid Look-out is the final landmark 
before the end of the trip. It is three kilometres 
upstream from the Liiydale Bridge and marks 
the point where the river swings under steep 
tree-covered cliffs. There are attractive views 
here from the river. Flowever, the best views are 
to be had from a look-out on the cliffs, and if 
is worth stopping to admire these views when 
driving past during the car shuttle. 

Liiydale Bridge, the finishing point, is a low- 
level bridge, and care should be taken to pull 


out in good time. The river is quite wide and 
open here and disembarking is easy on either 
bank. 

No special equipment is needed for this trip 
(other than basic canoeing and camping 
equipment), but extra precautions should be 
taken against sunburn during summer. Flot 
cloudless days are common, and the heat is 
particularly noticeable in the gorge sections. 
This factor will also influence the type of food 
to be taken on the trip.Hf 

Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributors in Wild no 7) is Wild's 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. She has been paddling for 
ten years, and is an instructor with the Victorian Board of Canoe 
Education. 


Clarence Gorge 
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Treklite 

• One-piece top quality calf-leather c 

• Triple band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.25 kg 

• Sportlite features 


esign 


New 

vibram 

sole 

Vibram have combined 
their impressive 
technical resources with 
the innovative KLETS 
design to produce this 
lightweight mountain sole 
breakthrough. 

Designed specifically for 
modern lightweight 
bushwalking and 
mountain footwear. 


zamberlan 


IHe series 


Sportlite 

• Top quality suede and Cordura upper 

• Double band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Leather lining 

• Padded leather bellows tongue 

• Hook and D-ring lacing 

• Anatomic foot-bed for improved support 

• Polyethylene midsole with walking 
flex characteristics 

• Vibram'i’ monobloc sole for maximum 
traction and improved wear 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.4 kg 
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Available from all good bushwalking shops 








The Cooloola 
Wilderness Trail 



Murray Parkinson describes Queensland’s newest coastal walking track 



• THE NOOSA RIVER CATCHMENT AREA OF 
Cooloola National Park is bounded by the Como 
Scarp to the virest and the Cooloola sand-mass 
to the east, and is largely a wilderness area 
covered by dry open forest. Although hordes of 
Queenslanders visit Cooloola via the coast, 
driving in their four-wheel-drive vehicies to visit 
the Cherry Venture, Doubie Island Point, and the 
coloured sands of Rainbow Beach, the vast 
tracts of scrub inland from the coast offer 
excellent long bushwalks. 

The geology of Cooloola is very similar to that 
of Fraser, Moreton, and Stradbroke Islands. 
Sand-dunes have been blown inland by south¬ 
easterly winds, forming the Cooloola sand- 
mass, and one continuous zeta-shaped beach 
has been formed behind Doubie Island Point 
by the ocean currents. 

Cooloola walking tracks pass through a 
remarkable diversity of vegetation types. 
Wallum scrub—heath or iow-lying forest 
dominated by the wallum banksia {Banksia 
aemula )—grows on the dunes and many of the 
vast plains within Cooloola. In contrast to the 
apparent dryness of the wallum scrub, ther,c are 
thousands of hectares of rainforest, and 
growing beside Kin Kin Creek is rainforest with 
fine stands of Cabbage Tree Palm. However, my 
favourite Cooloola places are the enchanting 
paperbark swamps found deep within the 
wilderness along creeks flowing into the Noosa 
River. 

During 1986 a 46 kilometre track named the 
Cooloola Wilderness Trail was cut by volunteers. 
National Parks staff and others to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the 
rescue of Eliza Fraser. It is known that on her 
journey south from Fraser Island, Mrs Fraser 
spent an evening at the Wandi Waterhoie area, 
and was iater rescued on the shore of Lake 
Cootharaba. 

Thus it is iikely that the Cooloola Wilderness 
Trail—which traverses the western catchment 
of the Noosa River from the Rainbow Beach 
Road in the north to Lake Cootharaba in the 
south—is a good approximation to the original 
route taken by Mrs Fraser on her journey. 

I am lucky enough to have led one of the first 
groups to walk this new wilderness track, and 
to have walked the other major tracks of 
Cooloola. I am convinced that Cooloola, the 
gentle wilderness, Is a place of play and solitude 
which you too may come to love. 

When to visit. Without question, winter is 
the best time for walking in Cooloola. Although 
short day-walks along the coast and through the 
rainforest areas in summer can be pleasant, 
most of the tracks pass through hot dry country 
where dehydration can be a serious problem. 
In addition, cane toads, mosquitoes and 
sandflies are all at their worst during summer. 

Late spring is probably the best time for 
canoeing, however, because then the Noosa 
River is warm enough to swim in all day, and 


Rainforest, Kin Kin Creek. Murray Parkinson 

the rainy season has not fully arrived. 

Maps. The Natmap 1:50,000 topographic 
survey maps Wolvi (sheet 9445-i), Widebay 
(9546-111), and Cooloola (9445-1V) cover the 
area, but do not mark ali the tracks. The 
Queensland National Parks & Wildlife Service 
publishes leaflets with maps showing the 
watercourse through the Everglades to the 
Noosa River, and all the tracks mentioned here. 
By far the best general-purpose map of the area 


is a tourist map named Cooloola Coast, also 
available through QNPWS, or from the Billabong 
Bookshop, 2 Queen Street, Brisbane, Qld 4000. 

Special equipment. Regardless of season, 
a good water-bottle, broad rimmed hat, ultra¬ 
violet block-out cream, and swimming togs are 
essential. If walking the Coolooia Wiiderness 
Trail plastic garbage bags are required to keep 
vaiuables dry when swimming Kin Kin Creek. 
A hand-line is useful for fishing in the Noosa 
River, and if walking in the summer a mosquito 
net and cane toad exterminator are of use. 
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for people who 
know the wild! 


The story of "my old feiithfuls" 


Some people have never had the chance to 
enjoy a great pair of boots 
If you're luclq^, like me you've at some time 
had a pair of boots known fondly as "my old 
feithfuls". 

There comes a sad time however, when 
even wishful thinking can not make your 
"old feithfuls" go another step. Thafs what 
happened to me 

What to do? Mow could I replace boots that 
have crossed Europe explored the Sistine 
Chapel and crossed the Alps during wintei? 


Boots that know more about Austraiia than 
most and look like being classified by the 
national Trust 


Have a look at the picture Mot only do they 
look good they have been engineered to 
become a new generation of "old faithfuls ". 
With my new Badlanders I can set out and 
know that even if I can't make it my boots 
wBL 


The inside facts: 

1. Outside back stay for 
added support and shape 
retention. 

2, Premoulded heel counter 
for greater comfort and 
shape retention. 


8. Reinforced box toe 
provides extra protection 
and helps retain shape of 
boot 

9. Specially selected top 
grade leather uppers. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


3 month guarantee against faulty workmanship. Full 
exchange if size incorrect and boots have not been used. 
Send cheque or use Bankcard. Price $149 per pair plus 
$4.00 postage and handling. Send to: Kingtread Pty Ltd, 
Dandaloo Street, Narromine NSW 2821 
(Trade enquiries welcome) Phone (068) 89 2222 


Please send me.pair/s of Badlanders 

Size.. .at $149.00 each plus $4 postage 


and handling Sizes6 to 11 including half sizea My 
cheque is attached [ ] Charge my Bankcard [ ] 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

.P/CODE. 


PHONE (. 

BANKCARD 













Access. The Rainbow Beach Road is seaied 
and provides direct access to the northern end 
of the park. Muilen Car-park is cieariy 
signposted and has been estabiished by the 
QNPWS as the northern access to the Cooiooia 
Wiiderness Trail. Fire tracks and the Cooiooia 
Way also depart from the Rainbow Beach Road. 
The Cooiooia Way is a dry-weather gravel road 
traversing the wilderness to Kin Kin and 
intercepting the Cooiooia Wilderness Trail five 
kilometres south of Neebs Waterhole. It is an 
alternative access to the track for those silly 
enough not to walk its entire length. 

Access to the southern end of the park is by 
a sealed road from the Bruce Highway to 
Boreen Point on Lake Cootharaba, and then 
along a short gravel road to the Elanda Point 
camping grounds (privately owned). Elanda 
Point is the start of the Cooiooia Wilderness 
Trail, and a track to Kinaba. 

The Noosa River is reached either by four- 
wheel-drive vehicle from Kin Kin, to Harry 
Springs Hut, on the river, or by canoeing across 
Lake Cootharaba from Elanda Point. Power 
boats can traverse the Noosa River as far as 
its junction with Teewah Creek but the use of 
canoes will permit greater penetration into 
wilderness areas. 

The trips 

Elanda Point to Kinaba. An easy seven 
kilometre graded track passes through 
rainforest to Sir Thomas Hiley Information 
Centre on Lake Cootharaba. 

Cooiooia Wiiderness Trail (three days). A 
long car shuffle is required to leave a vehicle 
at Mullen Car-park for return transport. Do this 
drive early in the morning of the first day and 
start walking in the afternoon (the drive is too 
dangerous in the evening, and less driving will 
be necessary at the end of the walk). 

Begin walking from Elanda Point and be 
cautious that you do not miss the Cooiooia 
Wilderness Trail turn-off, and walk to Kinaba. 
The full length of the track is marked by red or 
pink ribbons, especially in less-formed sections. 
Reaching Kin Kin Creek, either cross by 
swimming or head a kilometre upstream to a 
fallen-log bridge. After the crossing, small 
sections of the track follow little-used four- 
wheel-drive tracks. Watch for the ribbons and 
signposts which should identify turn-offs. 
Assuming the track is not overgrown in the open 
country past Wandi Waterhole, the southern 
section of the track is the most difficult to follow. 

Harrys Hut, beside the Noosa River, is the 
ideal campsite for the first night. Depending on 
time available, Wandi Waterhole is the next 
evening’s campsite, or Neebs Waterholes would 
make the second day a long one. Mullen Car¬ 
park is reached on the third or fourth day. 

Regardless of water colour and temperature, 
a swim in the waterholes or river will make you 
feel great, and smell pleasant! 

Noosa River Canoe Trip (two days). Hire 
canoes from Elanda Point and on the first day 
canoe across Lake Cootharaba to Kinaba. 
Never canoe wide into the centre of Lake 
Cootharaba because it is shallow and large 
waves are easily generated by the wind. Study 
the maps at Kinaba to confirm the watercourse 
through the Everglades to the Noosa River. Eat 
lunch at Harrys Hut and arrive at the campsite 
upstream in the afternoon. Return to Elanda 
Point next day. 

Noosa River to Cooiooia Sand-patch 

From the Noosa River canoe campsites a 


signposted track follows the edge of the Noosa 
Plain on to the Cooiooia sand-mass and 
emerges at the large sand-patch visible from 
Lake Cootharaba. Without packs it is a two-hour 
return walk. 

Rainbow Beach to Freshwater Lake and 
Return (three days). Walk along the coast round 
Double Island Point to the Freshwater Campsite. 
On week-ends there are hordes of 'yobbos’ in 


four-wheel-drive vehicles along these beaches. 

On the last, peaceful, day follow signposted 
tracks to Freshwater Lake, through rainforest 
to Poona Lake, and return along four-wheel-drive 
and walking tracks to Rainbow Beach. Hf 

Murray Parkinson (see Contributors in Wild no 21) has walked 
extensively in south-east Queensland, his home State, as well 

photography and philosophy. 


Cooiooia Wilderness 
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Paddy Tells 

Autobiography of bushwalking’s living iegend’ 



Never Truly Lost-The Recollections of Paddy 
Pallin by Paddy Pallin (New South Wales 
University Press, 1987, RRP $19.95). 

For 60 years Paddy Pallin has enjoyed the 
Australian outdoors. He was bushwalking before 
the word existed. His account of this long 
association is at times tantalizing for today’s 
bushwalker. Many of the places he describes 
are now changed for ever: gorges drowned by 
dam waters, remote Geehi and Tom Groggin 
before the Alpine Way linked them to civilization, 
wild areas now ‘developed’. 

Pallin has been something of a father figure 
for NSW walkers. He has been involved in a 
remarkable range of organizations including the 
Scouts, the River Canoe Club of NSW, the Bush 
Club, YHA, the Kosciusko Huts Association and 
others. As well as having the cross country Ski 
Classic named after him, several natural 
features in NSW record trips he has made, 
including Mt Pallin near the Kowmung River. 

None of this has gone to his head: his writing 
is unselfconscious and full of a delight in wild 
places and appreciation of others. 

Pallin seems to have taken a simple pleasure 
in testing himself against new challenges. As 
well as bushwalking, he has tried his hand at 
canoeing, canyoning and ski touring, often 
being amongst the pioneers in these fields. 

Never Truly Lost deserved more careful proof 
reading, and at times the pace plods, with 
rather too many trip reports. 

Pallin is at his best when he reflects on the 
experience he has gained over the years. He 
does not claim the experience of wilderness to 
be the key to a happy life, buf says it gives us 
a greater sense of perspective on our urban 
existence. 

Brian Walters 

Classic Wild Australia 1988 by Robert Rankin 
(published by the author, 1987, RRP $10.95). 
1988 Wilderness Diary by Peter Dombrovskis 
(West Wind Press, 1987, RRP $18.95). Wilder¬ 
ness Diary 1988 (Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 1987, RRP $14.95). 

Rankin's second diary is of much the same 
format as last year’s. His photos are a mixed 
bag as far as qualify is concerned but the best, 
such as of cascades at Twin Falls, Kakadu 
National Park, and his sunlit Cyprus pine in 
Edeowie Gorge, South Australia, are wonderful. 
Lovers of esoterica will appreciate extra¬ 
ordinary tables at the front of the diary, giving 
everything from details of the world’s highest 
waterfalls to the area of nature conservation 
reserves in each Australian State. At $10.95, the 
diary is a bargain compared to the other two. 

Whilst I was a little disappointed with some 
of the photos in Peter Dombrovskis’s diary, they 
are, as usual, generally outstanding. His photos 
of fruiting lichen and ice on Tasmania’s Du Cane 
Range and fractured granite in Kosciusko 


Paddy Pallin, grand old man of Australian bushwalking. 
Paddy Pallin collection 

National Park, NSW, are personal favourites. 
The diary’s format is very similar to last year’s, 
but the price may cause a few hands to falter 
over the hip-pocket! 

The spiral-bound ACF diary delivers most 
photos for your dollar, some of which, like Bill 
Bachman’s moonlit river redgum in Flinders 
Ranges National Park, South Australia, really 
catch the eye. Unfortunately, others, such as 
that of Emmagen Creek, in Queensland’s Cape 
Tribulation National Park, have no place in a 
work of this stature. 

Chris Baxter 

Australian Waterfalls 1988 Calendar (John 
Piesse, RRP $10.50). Australian Wildlife 
Caiendar 1988 (Wilderness Society, RRP 
$10.95). 1988 Wilderness New South Wales 
(Henry Gold, RRP $7.95). Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar (Peter Dombrovskis, 
RRP $12.95). The Bushpeople Calendar 1988 
(Ross Buchanan, RRP $12.95). Victoria’s 
National Parks Calendar 1988 (Victorian 
National Parks Association, RRP $9.50). 


Wilderness Australia 1988 (Robert Rankin, 
RRP $8.95). Wilderness Queensland 1988 

(Robert Rankin, RRP $8.95). Wilderness 
Society Calendar 1988 (Wilderness Society, 
RRP $10.95). Wilderness Victoria 1988 (Robert 
Rankin, RRP $8.95). Wild Places of Australia 

1988 (Robert Rankin, RRP $8.95). 

The photography in Waterfalls has improved 
noticeably since last year, making this a par¬ 
ticularly worthwhile calendar. Why, however, 
Piesse did not remove the stake (and replace 
it later) in the foreground of his photo of Morialta 
Falls before he took the picture is a mystery. 

A new entry this year is the Wilderness 
Society’s Wildlife Calendar. The photos are 
back to back on each leaf but the paper 
quality is sufficient to allow this to work. Wildlife 
is nicely designed and some of the photos, 
particularly that of an airborne sugar glider, are 
very appealing. 

At $7.95, Wilderness New South Wales is a 
good buy and the ‘Kingswood’ of this year's 
models. Whilst not a Dombrovskis ‘Porsche’, it 
will please many people and is getting better. 

Dombrovskis has reverted to a Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar and with it introduces a 
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Bathurst Harbour and the Celery-top Islands from Mt 
Rugby, South-west Tasmania. Photo by Peter 
Dombrovskis, reproduced from Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar 1988 (in which it appears in 
biack and white). 

new lay-out. As you would expect, it is a 
generally excellent production despite the 
inclusion of a couple of photos which are not 
up to his usual standard, and a pretty weighty 
price. 

This year's other new entry, Bushpeople, is 
a horizontal-format calendar from Queensland. 
The photos are mostly from Queensland, with 
a few from Tasmania and two from the Snowy 
Mountains, NSW. However, given the calendar’s 
relatively high price and rather average photo¬ 
graphs it is unlikely to be favoured over its 
opposition. 

Victoria's National Parks has reverted to a 
(small) vertical format. Some of the photos are 
pleasing but several others do not appear to 
have reproduced well. The hand illustrations 
add a pleasing folksy touch. 

Prolific Robert Rankin has maintained his 
improved standard of last year. Wilderness 
Australia is a good, even effort, as is Wilderness 
Queensland despite a feeling of deja vu on 
viewing some of the photos. The Grampians are 
over-represented in Wilderness Victoria but the 
cover photo, of the Mt Difficult Range, captures 
the mood of that region particularly well. 
Horizontal-format Wild Places includes too 
many undistinguished photos to be worth 
seeking out. 


Another horizontal-format calendar, the 
Wilderness Society Calendar is well designed 
and produced and includes a few excellent 
photos but is spoiled by the inclusion of too 
many mediocre pictures. 

CB 

Hotham Horizon by Donald Bennett (published 
by the author and the Alpine Club of Victoria, 
1987, RRP $12.95). 

Mt Hotham is an impressive peak in the 
Victorian Alps. In winter the potential for cross 
country skiing, and particularly cross country 
downhill skiing, in the region is considerable; 
and, of course, there is the Mt Hotham alpine 
resort itself. The area has also received much 
publicity as one of the homes of the mountain 
pygmy possum, and the capital works and 
curbing of development that have been 
undertaken to help save it from extinction. 

Although Mt Hotham is now part of a well- 
established ski resort, it has a fascinating 
history, the embryonic stages of which are well 
presented in an easily-read form in Hotham 
Horizon. In it, Bennett describes the formation 
and evolution of the Alpine Club of Victoria as 
a separate entity to the Ski Club of Victoria, and 
the ACV's efforts to build a private lodge when 
there were few buildings on the mountain. 
Visiting the resort now, it is hard to imagine the 
early days of skiing in the area. There was 
difficult access to spartan lodges. Harrietville 
was left on horseback and the Bon Accord Spur 
ascended to the snow line, where packs were 


donned and skis with climbing skins fitted. After 
reaching the Razorback, Diamantina Hut was 
the next objective, followed by the summit of 
Mt Hotham and then the ski down to the lodge. 
It all took a minimum of seven hours in fine 
weather. 

Bennett recollects fascinating tales of the 
pioneers of Victorian skiing. His book contains 
many excellent photographs and various 
chapters delve into the colourful history of 
Victorian skiing, such as the Ski Club of Victoria 
Emergency Radio Scheme between Cleve Cole 
and Bivouac Huts, Mt Hotham Chalet and 
Melbourne. 

I commend this very readable book to all 
those with an interest in the evolution of skiing 
in Victoria and, in particular, the Mt Hotham 
area. 

Norman Abrams 

Uphill After Lunch-Melbourne Women’s 
Walking Club History, 1922-1985. (MWWC, 
1987, RRP $7.50). 

‘The story of the Melbourne Women’s Club 
is the story of a group of women with an 
appreciation of the countryside and an urge to 
explore it.’ So begins the introduction to a 
remarkable little volume (160 pages) which 
includes a great deal of historical interest. 
Interesting stories include Ethel Luth’s account 
of a 1909, 225 kilometre walk from Warburton 
through McVeighs, Matiock, Woods Point, the 
Goulburn valley and Darlingford, to Alexandra. 
Qther events described include accounts of 
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TASMANIAN 

BOSHW\LKER’S 

TRANSPORT 

“We’ve got you 
covered”^ 

(Groups or singles) 



South-west 
Tasmania; Scotts Peak, 
Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers; 
Lake St Clair, Frenchmans 
Cap and more. Walkers 
or rafters. Shellite and 
metho 


Southwest National Park 
Melaleuca and Cox Bight 

• Cradle Mountain National 
Park. 

• Maria Island National Park. 

• Supply Drops. 

“Courtesy City Coach transfers” 
“Departures Hobart 
& Launceston” 

‘Twin or Single Engined 
Aircraft” 


I Tours 


28 Criterion St Hobart 
PH (002) 34 2226 


Cambridge Aerodrome — 
Hobart and Launceston Airport 
PH (002) 48 5390 


r%smania. 

. BeT^mpted. 


FAX (002) 31 1735 
Postal P.O. Box 300 
Sandy Bay, Tas. 7005 



Melbourne 
Map Centre 

■ TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

For Australia, NZ, PNG, UK, USA 

■ TOURING MAPS 

World, Overseas Countries and Cities 

■ ROAO ATLASES 

For major countries 

■ TRAVEL GUIOES 

Baedekker's, Berlitz, Foder's, Frommer’s, 
Let's Go, Lonely Planet, Michelin 

■ OUTOOOR BOOKS 

Bushwalking, canoeing, touring, 4WD, 
cooking 

■ EOUCATION/ 

MAPS 

■ COMPASSES 



740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Victoria 
(PO Box 55, Chadstone, Victoria 3148) 


(03) 569 5472 


Some people don't 
need Lonely Planet 
trekking guides 



If you do want a book with 
detailed, practical info 
on trekking, look for: 

Trekking in the Indian Himalaya 
Trekking in the Nepal Himalaya 
Bushwalking in Papua New Guinea 
Tramping in New Zealand 

Write to Lonely Planet Publications, 
PO Box 88, Sth Yarra 3141, 
for more details 
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Ifim can trust 
the^i^ 
thatsdlsit. 

A good quality compass will get you where 
you’re going and get you back. Because it’s 
accurate, dependable and easy to use, it’s an 
essential item in your outdoor gear pack. 

It’s a trusted friend when you need that little 
assurance in time of doubt. Or the confidence it 
shows at the time of confusion. 


A SILVA compass is such a friend. And you 
can trust the shop that sells it. 



Beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations! 



Gretchen Ford’s party of five, who took pack- 
horses up the Wellington River and Riggalls 
Spur to Lake Tali Karng and Mt Wellington, 
returning over the Gable End and down the 
Avon River Track in 1923, a Bogong High Plains 
Christmas tour in 1928, Jean Pallant’s party of 
four crossing the Barry Mountains from Mt St 
Bernard to Mt Speculation and across the 
Cobbler Plateau to Bennies on the Rose River 
in 1936 (possibly only the third party to complete 
the entire crossing), and a four-member winter 
party which, in 1926, went from Freeburg via 
Blairs Hut to a base at Wallaces Hut for the 
club's first ski tour. In 1928 the tradition of 
‘Fitzgerald's Circus’ began when veteran 
cattleman George Fitzgerald packed a party in 
to his hut on the Bogong High Plains and they 
skied Mt Nelse and Spion Kopje. This ski trip 
became an annual event with the women using 
Fitzgeralds, Wallaces and the Cope Huts as 
bases for ski exploration. 

There are delightful chapters dealing with 
pack-horse trips to remote areas, horse-drawn 
caravan trips along isolated country roads, and 
Christmas camps and week-end visits to the 
nearer mountains and forested areas. These 
trips have now passed into history. Gone are 
the days of pack-horses, caravans and 15-day 
walking tours in Victoria. 

The members, however, were concerned 
with much more than outdoor activities and 
they became a close-knit group which is 
expressed in the final words of their story— 
‘the friendly atmosphere cultivated by the 
founders of the Club continued throughout its 
existence. Life-long friendships have been 
made and, to some with few family ties, the 
Club is their family.’ 

This little volume is a gem for all those who 
are interested in the early history of Victorian 
bushwalking. 

Harry Stephenson 

Chile & Easter Island-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Alan Samagalski (Lonely Planet, 1987, RRP 
$12.95). 

Peru-A Travel Survival Kit by Rob Rachowiecki 
(Lonely Planet, 1987, RRP $17.95). 

For travellers, trekkers and alpinists alike, 
some of the world’s most exciting destinations 
lie within Chile and Peru. The Andes alone 
(including the Cordillera Blanca, Aconcagua, 
Torres del Paine and numerous active 
volcanoes) offer a dazzling array of possibilities 
which is only enhanced by the surrounding 
deserts, jungles and ice cap. Amongst this 
unrivalled geographical diversity nestle the 
stunning legacies of pre-Columbian civilizations 
at Machu Picchu, Nazca and Easter Island. 
These books are well suited to the independent 
traveller. However, little information is provided 
for trekkers and climbers (especially in the first 
title) who are usually referred to more 
specialized material. Typically, the cost of these 
books will be recovered within hours of your 
arrival. 

Michael Collie 

Walker’s Song Book (Friends of the Walker’s 
Song Book, reprinted 1987, RRP $4.95). 

This pocket-size song book contains 251 
songs covering a very wide range of uncopy¬ 
righted material; folk, traditional, spiritual, 
drinking and local walking songs. It is quite a 
diverse range—from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, from well-known to obscure. (Without 
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At last, a tough, large-capacity internal-frame rucksack built for Australian conditions. 

We are serious about building tough rucksacks. 
No-nonsense weather-resistant 12-ounce canvas is 
double-sewn and even twice-bound to help keep out water. 
Stress points are double-sewn and/or bar tacked, 
and possible abrasion points are reinforced with heavy- 
duty nylon. More comfort and convenience, less 
I mucking around. Choose from either 50-65 or 70-85 
I litre sacks (with compression straps) and three fully- 
' adjustable harnesses. The body-hugging hip-belt and 
SH' straps have dual-density foam padding. The 

y. ^ internal frame is shaped to avoid your head. The Kakadu 


and front-pocket. A rucksack for serious outdoor abuse, 
from Australia’s leading rucksack manufacturer. See 
the Kakadu at better bushwalking shops. 


Giant Trees use only the best freeze-dried and dehydrated 
ingredients available, to bring you highly nutritious and 
great-tasting meals. Next time you go bush enjoy the Giant 
Trees delicious recipes, generous serves and hassle-free 
preparation. 


Giant IVees Menu • Beef Goulash 

• Beet Stew 

• Chicken Casserole 

• Chicken Hawaiian 

• Lamb and Vegetables 



some musical cues the latter will probably 
remain unknown to me.) 

The material is arranged in two sections— 
'As the flames leap high' and 'When the fire 
burns low'. There is an alphabetical index. The 
book is a handy size, with a sturdy cover. It is 
to be hoped that the print is bold enough for 
campfire reading. 

The Walker's Song Book is a useful 
compilation, although it will be less helpful to 
those who neither enjoy the sometimes dubious 
humour nor know the more obscure songs of 
the fraternity. 

Angela Collie 

Cresting the Restless Waves-North Island 
Kayak Odyssey 

Dark Side of the Wave-Stewart Island Kayak 
Odyssey by Paul Caffyn (New Zealand Canoe¬ 
ing Association, 1987). 

These are stirring accounts of memorable 
trips, the sort of voyages many people dream 
of doing but few undertake. Both books are 
written with insight and humour. Historical 
reference and tales of local fishermen add 
depth and colour to the narrative. 

The 2,700 kilometre solo circumnavigation 
of New Zealand's North Island took the author 
three months. His day-by-day account of 
weather, the water conditions, people he 
encountered and his feelings, make satisfying 
reading. Encounters with sharks, killer whales, 
racing tides and violent surf add drama and 
suspense. 

The second title is an account of the 
circumnavigation of Stewart Island (off the 
southern tip of the South Island). This trip was 
undertaken by Caffyn and Max Reynolds (who 
drowned the following year—and to whom this 
book is dedicated). 

Descriptions of the tides and the weather 
encountered are guaranteed to send a shiver 
down your spine. Stories of the cray fishermen 
and the antics of the support crew provide light 
relief. 

Both books are highly recommended. They 
provide a window to activities and places out 
of the mainstream. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Toxic Plants and Animals; A Guide for 
Australia edited by Jeanette Covacevich, Peter 
Davie and John Pearn (Queensland Museum, 
1987, RRP $28). 

Snake stories, spider stories, even mushroom 
stories are all the stuff of campfires. Within this 
volume are enough tales to entertain your party 
from one end of the Franklin to the other. There 
is the girl who thought she was a banana being 
skinned after eating a 'blue meanie' mushroom, 
or the most toxic snake in the world, a second 
species of taipan from western Queensland, 
which is capable of killing half a million mice 
with toxin injected by a single bite. 

To have all the information on toxic plants and 
animals combined in one book is immensely 
useful. While the treatment is scientific and 
presented as a series of short papers, the 
coverage is nevertheless extremely thorough. 
Have you ever thought of the dangers of moth 
scales or beetle stings? Although not a book to 
take with you into the bush (the subject is too 
large) it is well worth anyone having regular 
contact with the natural world being conversant 
with its contents. 

Stephen Garnett 
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HBrALLIANCE 
FREEZE DRI 


export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 
Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


Our full range of plastic canoes 
and kayaks now includes the 
NEW WHITEWATER PLASTIC 
ENDEAVOUR CANADIAN 
CANOE. 

We have the biggest range of 
imported plastic kayaks avail¬ 
able, including the ACE 
EUROPA, SWING & VALETA, 
PERCEPTION CHINOOK, DAN¬ 
CER, GYRAMAXC1, MIRAGE III 
& SABRE 

Canoes Plus 

140 Gotham Road, Kew, Victoria 3101. 

Phone (03) 817 5934 


HIKING SAILING 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 

Marketed and Distributed by: Manufactured by: 

OUTDMR AGENCIES RICHARDS McCALLUM ALLIANCE FOODS 
ASIA LTD P O Box 845 

P.O. Box 14 Invercargill 

Abbotsford New Zealand 

Victoria 3067 Telex No. NZ5325 

Phone (03)4194211 Phone (021)59099. 


rockclimbing 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULARCOURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

by arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year 12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 

Education and training program¬ 
mes in climbing, abseiling, rescue 
and associated activities. 

I Write for a brochure: 

B ase CAMP & 
EYOND 























• RIDGE REST offers more than twice the sleeping comfort of ordinary half-inch closed-cell foam mats. 

• RIDGE REST'S thermally-formed ridges increase softness to maximize comfort. • In addition to the 
intrinsic insulating properties of EVA foam, the RIDGE REST grooves trap warm air. • Two lengths available: 
1.22 or 1.83 metres x 51 centimetres x 16 millimetres • UV resistant • 2.8 R value • Cold crack -65“F 

• Another quality product from the makers of Therm-a-Rest.® Made in the USA. © 1987 Cascade Designs 
Inc. • Vl/rite for details: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Phone (08) 46 6061. 



The First Eden by David Attenborough (Collins, 

1987, RRP $30). 

Now that the television series has been and 
gone, Attenborough’s message about the 
Mediterranean is probably well-known to most 
Australians. For those who missed it, this book 
spells out simply, pictorially, the history of the 
sea between Africa and Europe from its 
dramatic creation when water spilled over the 
Straits of Gibraltar to its current tenuous state 
when pressures of industrialization and tourism 
threaten to push it over the ecological brink. The 
Mediterranean today could be Australia 
tomorrow. Gently, persuasively, Attenborough 
tells us that eventually we must pay for our 
ecologically unsustainable lifestyle. 

SG 

Birds of Australia Logbook by Ken Simpson 
and Nick Day (Viking O’Neill, 1987, RRP $14.95), 

Those who make lists of birds, daily, weekly 
or for their entire life, are a whole subset of fhe 
many who enjoy this most extrovert of animal 
groups. Usually such lists disappear into the 
cellar, never to be seen again until the personal 
effects of their creator are divided in the will. 
Here is an opportunity for you to make that 
division visuaiiy more pieasing for your 
surviving reiatives. No longer need the boxes 
contain dog-eared notebooks in which bird iists 
struggie for page space with extinct teiephone 
numbers and iong-dead addresses, instead the 
lists can iie alone in this iog-book between its 
giossy painted covers, the pretty ticks against 
the life iist meaningiess excepf to the person 
who made them. Unfortunateiy, being too big 
to be taken into the fieid and too expensive to 
treat with the famiiiarity that makes a notebook 
so intriguing to read iater, it is iikeiy to be 
consigned to the funerai pyre unopened. 

SG 

American Aussie-My Life as an Illegal Alien 
in Australia by Kevin Casey (Cascar Publishing, 

1988, $A18.95 inciuding postage, from the 
publisher, PO Box 1407, Botheil, Washington 
98041, USA). 

If you read Kevin Casey’s account of his 1985 
marathon soio traverse of the Kimberieys in 
Western Australia (see Wild no 18) and want to 
know more about this impetuous eccentric, 
here is your chance. By reading American 
Aussie you wiii discover, firstiy, that Casey’s 
birth-piace was not New South Wales as stated 
in his contributors notes (Wild no 19). He was, 
in fact, born on Haiioween 1955 in San Francisco 
California. In 1982 Casey left family and friends 
in the USA to live, for five years, in Australia as 
an iiiegal immigrant, in Australia Kevin Casey, 
’expiorer’, worked and travailed in every State, 
competed in chess tournaments, fell in and ouf 
of iove and compieted some remarkable solo 
walks. Brazenly roaming the world in search of 
the forever-shrinking gaps on the maps, Casey 
personifies the indefatigabie pith-heimeted 
romantic nomad. 

MC 

Other Titles Received 
East Africa-A Travel Survival Kit by Geoff 
Crowther (Lonely Planet, 1987, RRP $14.95). 
The Age of Birds by Alan Feduccia (Harvard 
University Press, 1980, RRP $32.95). 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to 
the Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
FROM HEAD 
TO TOE 


Down quality is the most important consideration when choosing 
a down-filled sleeping bag. We don’t take any chances with the 
down we use. We carefully process our own. (We also supply the 
down used by most other Australian sleeping-bag manufacturers.) 

All DOWNIA sleeping bags have double-ended coil zips for 
ventilation during warm nights and for joining pairs of bags of the 
same style (mummy or tapered rectangular). The box-wall 
construction of all DOWNIA hoods is continuous with the main 
body of the bags. Hoods adjust with a locking draw-cord. 

DOWNIA sleeping bags are designed and made in Australia. 


600 Treeline 


The DOWNIA the Better 


Ultralight, compact and snug three-season 
mummy-shape sleeping bag. 600 grams of 
550 loft down. 1.9 ounce nylon. Box foot. Full- 
length, double-ended side-zip with draught 
flap. -3°C.S240 


620 Treeline 


Three-season tapered rectangular sleeping 
bag. 620 grams of 550 lott down. 1.9 ounce 
ripstop nylon outer shell and comfortable 2.2 
ounce high-thread-count cotton inner shell. 
Full-length double-ended foot- and side-zips 
with draught flaps. 0°C. S260 


900 Snowfield 

Mummy-shaped four-season snow bag. 900 
body-hugging grams of 550 loft down. 1.9 
ounce nylon. Box foot. Full-length, double- 
ended side-zip with draught flap. -15°C. S310 

920 Snowfield 

Four-season tapered rectangular bag. 920 
grams of 550 loft down. 1.9 ounce nylon. Full- 
length double-ended foot- and side-zips with 
draught flaps. Winter warmth with room to 
move. -10°C.S320. 


1100 Glacier 


Snow camping and high altitude expedition 
bag. Slant-walled compartments are filled with 
a massive 1,100 grams of 550 loft down .1,9 
ounce nylon box foot. Draught collar seals 
round shoulders. Contoured box-wall hood 
with locking draw-cord. Three-quarter length 
double-ended side zip with draught flap. 
-25°C.S425 
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Down 

Sleeping Bags 

Macgregor Stewart goes down for the count 


• GIVEN THE CONFUSING GAMUT OF TECHNO- 
babble' offered by sleeping-bag salesmen such 
as myself, it is surprising that anyone ends up 
with a bag suited to his or her needs. Too many 
do not. As well, the performance of even the 
most suitable bag will depend on the way it is 
used and cared for. When buying a sleeping 
bag, or any equipment, the most important 
questions you need to answer are: where will 


‘Don't worry, fellas, the tent survey Is coming up 
soon!' Roger Lembit 

I be going and what will I be doing? The criteria 
you need to use when choosing a sleeping bag 
will be as clear as your answers. (Refer also 
to down sleeping bag surveys in Wild nos 4 and 
19.) 

Down or synthetic? Air and down is still the 
lightest, warmest and most easily compacted 
sleeping bag insulation. At best, a synthetic 
sleeping bag of equivalent warmth will be 
30-40% heavier and two and a half times the 
volume when packed. Barring accidents, the 
effective life of a down bag will be two to four 
times longer than that of a synthetic bag. 

Synthetic bags do have advantages, however. 
They are cheaper, are non-allergenic, will not 
support mould or mildew, will not lose fill if the 
shell is damaged, are considerably easier to 
clean, and will maintain their loft in wet 
conditions. This last point is very important but 
is also overemphasized—any wet sleeping bag 
will be most uncomfortable, and also inefficient. 
By displacing air, water compromises the 
insulating effectiveness of any fibre. 

If you will be carrying your sleeping bag on 
your back, and if the price is within your budget. 


a down sleeping bag is strongly recommended. 
However, it will require care and maintenance. 
If your requirements are not strict, a synthetic 
bag could be a good choice. 

How and why. A recumbent human body 
loses about 70% of its heat by convection. Air 
near the body becomes warm, rises, and is 
replaced by cooler air. If air heated by the body 
is prevented from moving away, heat loss by 
convection can be eliminated. Sleeping bags 
work by putting an insulator between the body 
and a colder environment to prevent the 
establishment of convection currents. Together, 
air and down resist heat flow through a sleeping 
bag. Air is a poor conductor of heat, and down 
traps the air, preventing its circulation and thus 
reducing heat loss by convection. Isolated in 
minute cells by a maze of hairy down tendrils, 
air within the down-filled compartments is 
heated uniformly instead of moving in thermal 
currents. 

Cells of trapped air near the skin become as 
warm as the body. This heat is in turn 
transferred to air cells further from the skin. 
Moving away from the skin, the air temperature 
drops gradually until it is the same as that of 
the outside environment. If the insulating layer 
is relatively thin, so that air at its outer surface 
is quite warm, convection currents will be 
established outside the insulating layer. If too 
much heat is lost in this way you will feel cold. 
If the insulating layer is thick enough for the 
temperature gradient to drop to the outside 
temperature within the insulation, no convection 
currents will form, and heat will be lost only by 
conduction. If not enough heat is lost you will 
feel too hot. 


0°C 


0°C 


37°C 

A thin sleeping bag, left, allows heat loss by convection 
as well as by conduction. If a sleeping bag is sufficiently 
thick, heat wilt be lost primarily by conduction. 

As a rule of thumb, the effectiveness of 
thermal insulation is proportional to the 
thickness (or loft) of the insulating layer. The 
thicker the bag, the warmer it will be. The ideal 
sleeping bag for a particular temperature will 
have just the amount of loft needed to keep the 
occupant warm whilst still allowing excess heat 
to escape. In addition to a natural concern for 
the effectiveness of a sleeping bag in cold 
weather, it is also necessary to pay attention 
to the versatility of a bag for use in less extreme 
temperatures. Effective use of zips will enable 




a warm bag to be used in a variety of conditions. 

The attributes that make down so attractive 
as a sleeping bag fill (lightness, fluidity, its ability 
to be compacted, and re-lofting) also make it 
difficult to constrain into an even, stable layer. 
Down is contained within compartments 
designed to prevent it moving away from body 
pressure points, such as shoulders and hips, 
thus maintaining an even layer of down and still 
air around the body. Heat will be lost most 
rapidly where this layer is thinnest. An efficient 
bag will have no cold spots. For example, the 
bulging inner and outer shells of a quilted, or 
sewn-through, bag meet at the lines of stitching, 
where heat can readily escape. (Sewn-through 
bags are not included in this survey.) 

To overcome this problem, bags are con¬ 
structed with box-like chambers formed by 
walls, or baffles, linking the inner and outer 
shells, which remain separated and parallel, 
creating a constant, even cross-section and 
eliminating the cold spots along stitch-lines. 

Even while confined in a compartment, down 
is fluid enough to be pushed into yielding cold 
spots under even slight pressure. Lightly tapping 
the centre of a compartment from the outside 
while gently lifting it from the inside should not 
cause any noticeable down shift. The more the 
potential expanded volume of the down exceeds 
the volume of its compartment (that is, the 
greater its density), the more likely it is to resist 
movement and flow back into a previously 
compressed area. Look for plumply overfilled 
compartments. The plump loft of each 
compartment should exceed the baffle depth. 



The loft of an overfilled compartment wilt exceed the 
baffle depth. More baffles closer together will better 
restrict down movement. 

Resistance to compression is also greater in 
smaller compartments and where the compart¬ 
ment cross-section is higher than it is wide (that 
is, where the distance between baffles is less 
than their height). Choose a bag with relatively 
more baffles, closer together, over one with 
fewer, widely spaced baffles. The amount of 
down in the compartments is, however, more 
important than their configuration. 

Down-filled, tunnel-like compartments 
usually traverse the bag from side to side, 
offering no resistance to down flowing from 
above the occupant to either side. A cross-block 
baffle sewn into the side-seam opposite the zip 
prevents down moving from the compartment 
above the occupant to the corresponding 
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TOUGH, ACORN 
GRIP DRAWCORD 


SHOULDER MUFF 


Take a closer look at a 
Jagungal and you'll soon see 
why Paddy Pallin's sleeping 
bags are something very 
special. 

One of our acclaimed 
Mountain Series Specialist 
bags, the Jagungal was 
designed "from the ground 
up" to minimise heat loss and 
ensure a comfortable night's 
sleep. 

The Jagungal, like all our 
mummy bags, is body 
contoured without being 
restrictive, and features 
unique hood and foot shapes 
to keep you warm head to 
toe. 

Meticulously constructed from 
the finest fabrics and 
materials, the Jagungal has a 
premium grade down fill. 
CONTOURED HEAD 
Roomy hood is contoured to fit 
comfortably around the head and 
neck. The snug shape is so effective 
it conserves warmth even without 
the use of drawcords. 


SHOULDER MUFF 

Contours above the shoulders 
follow the natural shape of the body. 
A three dimensional muff at the 
neck of the bag eliminates the 
'bellows' effect. 

ACORN GRIP DRAWCORD 

Two Acorn Grips allow you to 
precisely adjust the shape of the 
hood and neck. Acorn Grips are 
light, easy to use and almost 
indestructible. 

POSi-LOK 

A loop of Touch Tape doubles 
through a 25mm Fastex loop to keep 
the top of the bag together when 
the zip is undone for ventilation. No 
more cold shoulders! 



Single extra deep Draught Flap is 
generously filled to cover the side zip 
and control heat loss. 

SIDE ZIP 

YKK #5 Side Zip allows for easy 
access and temperature control in 
variable conditions. These zips are 
double ended, self-healing and 
self-locking. 

OVAL FOOT 

A plump three panel Foot Section 
ensures excellent down containment 
and insulation. 

TUCK STITCHING 
All baffles are tuck sewn for added 
strength and to eliminate the 
abrasion and snagging that occurs 
with external stitching. 
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compartment below. A cross-block baffle is 
essential in bags for use in cold conditions but 
is otherwise optional. Of the bags surveyed, 
only those that are mummy-shaped have cross¬ 
block baffles. Longitudinal compartments used 
by Fairydown and J & H run from the neck to 
the hips, eliminating the flow of down from 
above the occupant to either side of the bag 
(watch out for vertical down shift when you sit 
up!). Zigzag or V-baffles also inhibit lateral 
movement of down to some extent. 

Shape. Rectangular or tapered rectangular 
bags with a zip along one side and across the 
foot can be used as quilts. However, the 
warmest bags are those which most closely 
follow the body and thus have the least internal 
space. Air between the body and the insulation 
must be warmed, and will circulate with move¬ 
ment and be pumped out through the neck of 
the bag. A mummy bag is warmer than a 
tapered rectangular bag, which is warmer than 
a rectangular bag. Because of their intrinsic 
efficiency and specialized purpose, mummy 
bags usually have enhancing features such as 
a cross-block baffle, and a box-foot which 
prevents down moving away from pressure 
points created by pointed feet. 

Versatility. Side zips should be double-ended 
so bags can be joined in matching pairs, or 
progressively ventilated from both ends. A 
double-ended (two-way) side zip and separate 
foot zip allow the most even control. Zip 
ventilation'is-most effective with a snug-fitting 
mummy bag, on which the zips are held apart 
by the body when undone. Bags without cross¬ 
block baffles (that is, most rectangular and 
tapered rectangular bags) have an additional 
method of temperature regulation. Without a 
cross-block, down can be shaken or swept into 
the underside of the bag to reduce the upper 
insulating layer. When it is cold the process can 



Without a cross-block baffle, down can move between 
compartments above and below the occupant. 

be reversed. Bags without cross-block baffles 
are versatile but best suited to general use in 
moderate conditions, indoors, when travelling 
and in three-season camping. 

Draught tube. A down-filled tube should seal 
the gap between down compartments on each 
side of the zip to prevent heat loss through the 
zip. Gravity aids this coverage if the tube is 
attached to the upper side. The tube loft should 
approach that of the rest of the bag. Three- 
dimensional draught tubes are plump, and 
stand erect and firm against the zip and the 
fabric on the opposite side of the zip. The 
insulating layer of air and down should continue 
uninterrupted over the zip. A pair of tubes, one 
on each side of the zip, is recommended by 
some for more extreme conditions. A fwo- 
dimensional draught tube hinges from a single 
row of stitching. If sewn to the zip, rather than 
offset, a 'cold spot’, running the length of the 
bag, remains. 

Hood. A hood (with draw-cord and cord lock) 
should be large enough to enclose the head. 



leaving only the nose and mouth exposed. This 
will prevent exhaled moisture accumulating 
inside the bag. More sophisticated hoods have 
several plump compartments tailored to wrap, 
cocoon-like, round the head. A curved, rather 
than square, neckline covers the shoulders 
better. 

Draught collar. A down-filled collar, posi¬ 
tioned slightly above the shoulders, prevents the 
loss of warm air as you toss and turn in your 
bag, and helps prevent the lateral compart¬ 
ments closest to the shoulders folding sharply 
when you lie on your side. A collar is only 
required in a very cold environment and inhibits 
ventilation in milder conditions. 

Down. Sleeping bag fill is a mixture of down 
and pin-feathers. In better quality fill, down 
clusters will have bigger pods (or cores), longer 
tendrils and comprise a greater proportion of 
the fill. Better quality down expands to a greater 
volume for a given weight and will be more 
easily compacted. Its loft will be more resilient 
in use and will have a longer effective life. Its 
only disadvantage is that it will loft more slowly 
after compression than down with a higher 
feather content. 

Most bags surveyed use Australian duck 
down, which is generally classified by either a 
loft rating (550 loft, 450 loft, and so on—the 
higher figure indicating better quality) or a 
percentage of down and pin-feather by weight 
(95/5, 80/20 and so on—the first figure being 
down). Unfortunately these classifications are 
virtually meaningless—the batch quality from 
Australia’s only two down processors varies 
considerably. This has been particularly so in 
recent times, when down has been in short 
supply. The best that can be said is that if a bag 
is marked as containing 95/5 or 550 loft down 
it will almost certainly be filled with the best 
grade of down available from the processor, and 
so on through lower classifications. 

The specifications are a guide, but it is best 
to check particular bags. Squeeze a down-filled 
compartment firmly and rub your hands slowly 
back and forth; in general, the fewer gritty bits 
(usually quill) you feel, the better the down. 
Another test is to compare the lofts of bags of 
equal weight. Those with the highest loft will 
contain the best quality down. 

Fabrics must be light (contributing less to 
overall weight and inhibition of loft), durable, 
down-proof, and have a soft, cool feel or ’hand’ 
for comfort. Modern silk-weave nylons are 
recommended. Durability and down-proofness 
for weight depends on a tight weave. Cotton 
fabrics are heavier, bulkier, more costly, need 
more washing, and are less durable. If you feel 
you need cotton near your skin use an inner 
sheet. 

Zips. Unlike tooth zips, coil zips are self¬ 
repairing and do not tear fabric. If a coil zip is 
parted you need only take the slider down to 
its junction box and it will re-knit perfectly. 
Snagged fabric (quite common despite 
preventive zip guides) can be gently pulled 
through the coils under the slider. Zip guides, 
stiffening strips sewn into the draught tube, or 
tape backing the zip, help prevent fabric 
snagging. All the bags surveyed have either size 
no 5 or no 8 YKK zips. The larger, no 8, size 
is heavier but more durable and generally runs 
more freely. All major zips on the bag should 
have two sliders and open from either end. 

Construction. Stitches should be tight and 
of even length. Fewer than three stitches a 


centimetre is unacceptable; about five a 
centimetre is recommended. 

The baffles of most bags are sewn directly 
to the flat outer and inner shell fabric with 
visible stitching. Called top-stitching, this 
construction method is light and simple. The 
exposed stitches can, however, be abraded or 
snagged, causing the baffles to come adrift. 
Stitching can be hidden internally by sewing the 
baffles to a tuck, or loop, in the outer shell cloth. 



A top-stitched, left, and tuck-stitched seam. 

The major advantage of tuck-stitching for the 
manufacturer is that stitching flaws are hidden, 
Tuck-stitched bags require more cloth and are 
therefore marginally heavier. While not subject 
to abrasion, a tuck-stitch can be broken by a 
sharp tug (or intermittent pressure) across the 
bight in the shell fabric. Correctly tensioned 
stitching is very important. Tuck-stitching is 
preferable, but not critical. 

Temperature ratings. Temperature ratings 
are a guide to the intended use of bags within 
a single manufacturer’s range and are only 
roughly comparable across brands and styles. 
Temperature ratings have no objective validity, 
so it is not simply a matter of checking the 
seasonal temperature of the places you will be 
using the bag. Temperature ratings cannot be 
objective because, while humans have a 
characteristic body temperature of about 37 °C, 
people with faster metabolisms produce excess 
heat which is given off to the environment, while 
people with slower metabolisms produce little 
excess heat and their bodies generally work to 
conserve it. If you have a faster metabolism you 
will need a much thinner insulating layer to keep 
you comfortable in a particular temperature. 
Women generally have slower metabolisms and 
need warmer sleeping bags; deduct about 
5-7°C from the claimed sleeping bag 
temperature rating if you are female. Fitter 
people generally have faster metabolisms; 
deduct 1-4"C if you are unfit. Our metabolism 
slows down as we age; deduct 1°C for every 
ten years you are over age 20, then 1 °C for each 
five years over 45, 

While walking or skiing we use unusually 
large amounts of energy and generally do not 
eat as well. When we consume less fuel but use 
more of its products, we need more protection 
from the cold than normal. 

Use. The more time your bag has to loft 
before use the better. Pull your bag out of its 
stuff sack as soon as possible, shake air into 
the bag and plump up the down compartments. 
Once lofted, check the bag for ’thin areas’ and 
adjust the down distribution to eliminate cold 
spots, particularly in bags where down can be 
shifted from top to bottom compartments. Your 
body weight will compress any down beneath 
you. A full-length closed-cell foam mat 
(preferably pressure blown) or a self-inflating 
mat is recommended. Even so, try to sleep over 
dry, non-conductive, organic material or 
aerated, sandy soil. If your mat is inadequate 
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5th Floor, 58 Pitt Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000, 
Telephone: (02) 241-1128 


NEPAL 

HI.MALAYAN JOURNEYS 


Put yourself in the picture 


❖ LOOKING FOR TIGERS 


Short treks to Everest or Annapurna 
Expeditions to high mountain passes 
PLUS the open road to TIBET 
Send now for a free colour brochure of 
Adventures for travellers 
- rather than tourists, 

ACCESS 

TRAVEL 



Mountain Designs; winners of the Australian Design Award for innovative design and an astute use 
of materials in down sleeping bags. Features include • tuck stitching - a basic requirement for a 
sturdy reliable sleeping bag • tough, reliable YKK zippers • 32mm zip guards - effectively reducing 
snags • elliptical box footing - for a comfortable snug fit • baffles and crossblock baffles that 
eliminate cold spots and stop down shift • warmth retaining cocoon hood • the highest quality 
down. All these features ensured that the 1984 Australian Everest Expedition could rely on our 
sleeping bags for warmth and comfort in the most extreme conditions. - --- 


rrtountain Designs 



The Shapes of 
Superdown Warmth 


Our dedication to warmth without weight 
means that J&H superdown sleeping bags 
look different. They look different because 
their baffle lines do not simply cross the 
bag straight from side to side. Some J&H 
models have V-shaped stitching while 
others have both longitudinal and aoss 
stitching. 

Cold spots occur when down shifts from 
the top of a conventional sleeping bag to 
the sides. Body heat escapes from the top 
of a sleeping bag so less down shift means 
better insulation just where you need it. 
J&H Vertical-Cross and V-Victory baffles 
are both outstandingly successful in 
preventing down shift. You get a warmer 
sleeping bag without an inaease in weight. 

J&H sleeping bags may look a litde 
different and cost a little more, but they are 
the very best you can buy. 

For further information about the J&H 
range of Superdown Sleeping Bags and 
Gore-Tex Adventure Wear write to; J&H 
PO Box 5, Campbell, ACT 2601 for your 
free colour Buyers Guides. 
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• Latest SPANISH sticky sole 

• Highest degree of sensitivity on 
tiniest footholds. 

• No stretch canvas lined suede 
upper. 

• Ultra light (210g per shoe). 

• Special design to eliminate 
stretching of boot. 

Sizes; 35 to 46 in quarter sizes. 
Summary; Glowacz - Mega — The 
‘Ferrari’ of friction boots. 


KoDluMAmACHW 


• Replacement soles available. 

• Original SPANISH sticky sole. 

• Legendary comfortable last. 

• Dynamic fit for all climbing 
situations. (375g per shoe) 

• Handcrafted design elim 
pressure points along seams. 

• Long life and performance through LA SPORTIVA 
craftsmanship. Great colours. 

Sizes: SSVi to 46V2 
Summary: The ‘Example’ Often 
copied but never equalled. 


THE 


GIVES YOU 


• Feel the freedom of direc 
rock contact. 

Snug fit. Featherweight. 

(lOOg per shoe) 

• ‘Ballerina’ the ideal ‘second’ shoe. 
• The Spanish sole extends over the h 
Extra grip. 

Sizes: 39 to 44 

Summary: The ideal shoe for ‘Bouldering’. 


WE GUARANTEE TO EXCHANGE UNUSED BOOTS 
IF YOU ARE NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


BOOT ORDER FORM: Mail coupon or phone your order to (02) 264 3146. 

Please send me: Model:_Size:_ 

(On separate sheet please quote normal shoe size and tracing of foot) 

I enclose cheque for $_payable to Mountain Equipment 

(Include $5 for Postage) 

OR Charge my Bankcard □ Mastercard □ Visa □ Amex □ 

Card NoinnnnnDDnnnnnnnnn 

Expiry Date:_Signature:_ 

Name:_ 

Delivery Address:__ 

_Postcode:_ 

Phone:Prices subject to change. 



A MOUNTAIN OF EXPERTISE 

291 Sussex Street Sydney NSW 2000 
Telephone (02) 264 3146 


























Sleeping Mats 

A Wild survey of portable mattresses 


• Mind Over Mattress. While some walkers 
carry an abbreviated sleeping mat or none at 
all during summer, anyone’s first night spent in 
the snow without an insulating mat will certainly 
be their last. Sheets of closed-cell foam or self- 
inflating open-cell foam mats are popular with 
walkers, ski tourers and climbers. Li-Loists, of 
course, use their craft. 

Because convection currents cannot move 
between the partitioned cells of closed-cell 
foam mats, heat loss through the mat is 





Sweet dreams. Andrew Corlass 
resisted. The completely partitioned cells are 
also waterproof. Closed-cell plastic foam mats 
are made in two ways. 

Chemically-blown foam mats are the result 
of a reaction between three or more chemical 
ingredients which is extruded in large blocks 
and sliced into sheets. This is the most common 
and least expensive type available. A dull 
surface texture, created when the cells are 
randomly exposed during slicing, distinguishes 
a chemically-blown foam mat. A finger-nail 
scraped across this surface will leave a 
permanent track. 

Pressure-blown closed-cell foam mats are 
currently only available from Karrimor and 
Cascade Designs (Ridge Rest) and are blown 
to their final thickness by heating a compressed 
sheet of cross-linked polyvinylacetate in a 
vacuum chamber. The heat-sealed surface is 


shiny and resilient, and is only temporarily 
deformed when scraped with a finger-nail. 

Pressure-blown closed-cell foam mats are 
more expensive but more durable than 
chemically-blown foam mats. 

Self-inflating open-cell foam mats consist of 
a slab of open-cell polyurethane foam, all 
surfaces of which are bonded to an airtight 


Sleeping Mats 



Length x width x 

Weight, 

grams 


Closed-cell foam 

Assorted br 

ands 



(chemically blown) 

1,180x510x10 

350 

$15 

Cascade Designs USA 



Ridge Rest 

1,180 X 500 X 12 

250 

$25 

(pressure blown) 

1.780 x 500 x 12 

380 

$35 

Karrimor Uniti 

9d Kingdom 



4 Season Karrlmat 

1.450 X 550 X 10 

300 

$25 

(chem cally blown) 

1,800 x 450 X 10 

300 

$29 

Expedition Karrlmat 

1,450 x 450 x9 

280 

$35 

(pressure blown) 

1,850 x 450 x9 

350 

$45 

Self-Inflating open-cell foam 

Basic Desig 

ns Taiwan 



Equaliser 

1.850 X 530 X 25-55 

1.460 

$88 





Therm-a-Rest 

1,200 x 510 x 35 

660 

$80 


1.850 x 510 x 35 

1,000 

$105 

Ultra-Lite 

1.200 x 510 x 25 

480 

$85 


1.840 x 510 x 25 

750 

$110 

Fairydown N 

ew Zealand 



Porta-Pad 

1.520 x 510 x 35 

1,500 

$69 

Metzeler West 

Germany 



Thermo 

1.200 x 510 x 30 

750 

$96 


1.860 x 510 x 30 

980 

$117 


polyurethane-coated Oxford or taffeta weave 
nylon fabric envelope. Compressed for carrying, 
the expanded foam structure is restored for use 
by opening a valve, to admit air. To deflate the 
mat the valve is opened and the air expelled. 
For a firmer mat, to increase the foam loft, and 
to compensate for contraction in cold weather 
and while on snow, additional air can be blown 
into the mat. Vapour breathed into the foam can 
be dried out later. Because an open-cell 
structure does not stop convection currents, 
self-inflating mats do not insulate proportionally 
better than the much thinner closed-cell foam 
mats. Their greater thickness does, however, 
offer greater softness and comfort. 


Self-inflating mats are very compact when 
compressed and are best folded and carried 
inside your pack against your back. Less 
vulnerable to damage, the lighter closed-cell 
foam mats are usually rolled and carried 
externally. Many packs have straps for this 
purpose. Shock-cord loops on crampon patches 
are ideal. 

Condensation on tent floors can be reduced 
by placing mats beneath the floor, although 
most owners of self-inflating mats prefer to give 
their mats the protection of the tent floor. 

Closed-cell foam mats are cheaper and 
lighter but, for some, a little spartan. Self- 
inflating mats are more comfortable but heavier 
and more expensive. The choice is personal. 
It has been observed that resistance to the 
greater comfort and expense of a self-inflating 



compromise. Either can be carried during the 
rest of the year. 

• Border Jacket. The Paddy Pallin Murray 
water-resistant japara (65% polyester and 35% 
cotton) jacket has been thoroughly overhauled. 
Two seamless overlapping flaps, secured by 
plastic snap studs, replace the old zip and 
touch-tape front closure. The hood now has a 
draw-cord, peak and only one seam. Roomier 
raglan sleeves reduce tension across the back 
and shoulders. The additional shoulder yoke is 
located with tapes rather than studs. An internal 
chest pocket has a zip and the two hip-height 
pockets remain accessible while wearing a hip- 
belt. Cuffs that flare when the sleeve is gathered 
at the wrist often funnel rain down the arm when 
it is raised. On the Murray jacket touch-tape 
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macpac 

•flows with your body^ 


When you walk, your back 
hinges at the waist and moves 
independently of your hips. 

On other harness systems, the 
hipbelt is rigidly attached to 
the pack, severely restricting 
your natural body movement. 

The unique MACPAC 


hipbelt is centrally pivoted, so 
it sits perfectly still on your 
hips, freely bearing weight, 
while the pack sits snugly on 
your back, following its every 
move. 

Unrestricted movement... 
Maximum comfort. 



macpac 


True 

Blue 



Our popular leak-proof, 
and corrosion-free 
spun-aluminium^ 
bottles have^ 

been available for a long time in plain 
brushed or red finishes, as well 
a range of sizes. Many walkers^ 
find that our red lacquered 
bottles are perfect tor 
carrying beverages. 

To others, red 
bottles are made 
for one thing— 
stove fuel. No-on 
enjoys drinking Shellite or' 


attempting 
to run 
their stove 
on water. 
Yet everyone 
agrees that Sigg 
bottles, billies, 
and cook-sets are 
an inspired and unique 
combination of durability, 
function and light weight. 
Now, at last, you will find a blue 
Sigg bottle for drinking water at 
your favourite outdoor equipment shop. 
Ask for the Sigg Blue Bottle! 



AVAILABLE AT BETTER OUTDO 


+ 

SIGG 

SWISS MADE 
OR SHOPS 


tabs at the cuffs avoid this irritation. RRP $95 
at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Bag of Fruit. You have been invited on an 
expedition (formal), you have just ironed your 
Balaclava and sharpened your crampons but 
the wardrobe doors open to a familiar 
exclamation. You’ve got nothing to wear! 

The colour co-ordinated seam-sealed Gore- 
Tex Berghaus Trango Extrem Jacket and 
Salopettes are available in three sizes and were 
just made for you! The Trango Extrem Jacket 



Berghaus Trango Extrem jacket and salopettes 
has a two-way heavy-duty zip, under-arm 
gussets for free movement, heavyweight Gore- 
Tex shoulder patches and adjustable hood, 
waist, hem and cuffs. There are four bellowed 
front pockets and one internal chest pocket. 
RRP $540. Salopettes always seem hard to find. 
The Trango Extrem Salopettes have reinforced 
shins and cost $339 at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Better to Drink the Shellite Than Bum the 
Water. At last, the great Sigg bottle debate has 
come to an end. Many people prefer the red 
laquered bottles (Sigg bottles are no longer 
anodized) for carrying drinks and store stove 
fuel in the brushed aluminium bottles. Others 
think red bottles are made for one thing; stove 
fuel. (To help ease the confusion Richards 
McCallum, the distributor, provides fuel warning 
adhesive labels to retailers at no charge.) To end 
the controversy Sigg 0.6 litre (RRP $18.10), 1 litre 
(RRP $19.75), and new 1.5 litre (RRP $24.70,, 
blue only) laquered aluminium bottles are now 
available in red and blue. Blue means water in 
anyone's language. Sigg 0.3, 0.6, 1.0 and 1.5 
litre brushed aluminium bottles are, of course, 
still available, from RRP $13.75. 

Sigg cook-sets are now available for the 
Coleman Peak 1, MSR Whisperlite, and Svea 
123 (Optimus Climber) stoves. The cook-sets 
enhance cooking efficiency and convenience 
and comprise a stand, windshield, two billies, 
a frypan lid and pot gripper. Sigg cook-sets are 
now available with stainless-steel utensils 
(RRP $99) or aluminium (RRP $80). 
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• Hi Fibre iii. Du Pont Dacron Quallofill is 
gaining popularity as sleeping bag insulation 
(see Wild no 25, page 87). The four-season Mia 
(RRP $240) and three-season Warringa (RRP 
$180) Quallofill sleeping bags have just been 
released by Aurora. Compared to an equivalent 
volume of lofted down, Quallofill is heavier and 
bulkier when packed, but cheaper. Unlike down, 
its loft is relatively unaffected by dampness. 

• Double Vision. Minolta's new 35 millimetre 
Weathermatic DL AF camera (RRP $425) has 
a dual 35 millimetre and 50 millimetre lens. The 
viewfinder changes to correspond with the focal 
length selected. The Weathermatic is water¬ 
proof down to five metres, and floats. Focus, 
subject-weighted exposure, flash deployment 
and film advance are automatic. Focus can be 
held while the picture is recomposed before 
exposing. All-weather cameras such as the 
Minolta Weathermatic 35 DL AF and Nikon 



Minolta 35 DL AF Weathermatic 
35 AW AF need no additional protection and 
can be carried, ready for use, while walking, 
skiing, paddling and climbing, regardless of the 
conditions. That is one less reason you have 
for returning home empty-handed. We look 
forward to seeing the results! 

• A Pound on the Foot is Worth Seven on 
the Back. Walkers, only too aware of this 
axiom, have nevertheless traditionally relied on 
the security of heavy, unyielding boots. Tennis 
shoes, beloved of Blue Mountains walkers, have 
never gained widespread favour among walkers 
from more severe climates, for whom the sheer 
mass of their boots gave them their only, 
imagined, comfort. The ideal footwear for 
walking is fhe lightest available that offers 
adequafe protection, support and durability. 
Changing demands and developments in con¬ 
struction techniques have led to weight being 
shed without sacrificing fhese requirements, 
except, perhaps, some durability. Combining 
reinforced sporting uppers with lug soles, 
mainstream footwear manufacturers are now 
competing for bushwalking hearts, minds and 
soles. 

The Nike Zealand boot (1,100 grams pair, RRP 
$169) and Thunderdome shoe (950 grams pair, 
RRP $139) are available from Paddy Pallin shops. 
The rubber sole has a non-clogging waffle 
lug pattern and incorporates a protective toe 
bumper guard to prevent fore-foot separation. 
The sole is glued to a full-length EVA foam mid¬ 
sole. A nylon shank extends from the heel to 
the mid-foot. The contoured polyurethane boot- 
bed is Cambrelle lined. The uppers have a 
seamless oil-impregnated full-grain leather fore¬ 


foot and heel cup, Cambrelle-lined Cordura 
nylon quarters, and a rigid heel counter. 

• Obliging and Courteous. New Wild 
Country Flexible Friends are available in four 
sizes designed to fit 13-35 millimetre cracks 
and pockets. This range overlaps part of the 
seven-model standard range (which fits 19-100 
millimetre cracks). The four-cam clusters of the 
two larger Flexible Friends match those of the 
two smallest rigid-stem Friends. Flexible 
Friends weigh slightly less than corresponding 
rigid-stem Friends. The five millimetre stainless 
steel cable stems are claimed to have a 
breaking strength of over 1,500 kilograms. 
Users must carefully monitor wear as the cable 
stem is less abrasion resistant than a solid 
stem. 

Friends work most effectively when the stem 
and load are perpendicular to the cams' axis 
(that is, in the plane of cam rotation). A flexible 
stem cannot achieve this as predictably and 
reliably as a rigid stem. Where a rigid stem 
cannot align with the load direction, the 
camming effectiveness is seriously compro¬ 
mised, or irrelevant. In shallow horizontal 



Half-size Flexible Friend 

cracks or pockets, rigid stems act as levers and 
can be bent or broken when heavily loaded 
across a rock edge. Until it does break, 
however, this is a mechanically sound and 
relatively secure placement. In a similar 
position the flexible cable stem yields while 
continuing to transmit the load to the cams. 
Flexible Friends complement rather than 
replace rigid-stem Friends. 

Flexible Friends are available with or without 
ten centimetre, 19 millimetre wide tubular tape 
slings which are colour coded to identify size. 
New retaining nuts, recessed into the outer 
cams, reduce the overall width of the cam 
axles. 

• Floaters. Without the worry of keeping 
equipment, clothing and food dry, the 
challenges of river adventures can be 
wholeheartedly embraced and freely enjoyed. 



Eddyline Float Sacs, waterproof storage bags 
from Parco Australia, come in four sizes to suit 
a variety of kayak and canoe cavities and make 
great Li-Loing or canyoning rucksack liners. 

Float Sac throats roll down round a sewn-in 
rim to create a water-tight seal and are secured 
with strap and buckle handles. Float Sacs are 
made with rugged, coated nylon fabric and 



Eddyline Float Sacs 

tape-sealed double-sewn French seams. 
Playlunch 15 litres, 31 x 65.5 centimetres (flat), 
RRP $26.50. Picnic 30 litres, 310 x 97.5 
centimetres, RRP $34.50. Overnight 75 litre, 
46 X 120 centimetres, RRP $39.95. Weekender 
100 litre 54.5 x 130 centimetres, RRP $44.95. 

• Kitchen Sink. A plywood or Masonite base 
is a popular method of preventing a stove 
burning a hole in your tent floor or sinking into 
the snow, taking your meal with it. Some stove 
bases get hotter than others. A piece of closed¬ 
cell foam may be adequate for cooler stoves. 
The MSR XGK needs special treatment. Ply¬ 
wood is more durable than untreated Masonite, 
which readily absorbs water and buckles. A 
platform improvised from a snow shovel or billy 
lid might be a satisfying use of available objects 
but offers litfle insulation or stability. Michael 
Fogarty (Victoria) was seen this winter cooking 
on cork (We’re glad we thought of it!). Cork is 
light, water resistant, flexible, a superb insulator 
and very aesthetic. Look for centimetre-thick 
round dining-table place mats that fit snugly 
inside your large Sigg billy lid (about $3). Cork 
floor tiles are easily cut to your requirements. 

Complacency inspired by any arrangement 
will soon be rewarded by an unexpected, soul- 
destroying catapulted curry when your sleeping 
bag is most vulnerable, when your stove has 
just burnt the last sniff of fuel, and you are most 
hungry. The price of a sure meal is eternal 
vigilance. 

• Cooking up a Storm? Bush gourmets will 
quickly warm to the Coleman Peak 1 stoves, 
now imported by Richards McCallum. The Peak 
1 ported burner, renowned for its efficiency and 
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^^loves the rain^^ 



Don’t let the rain spoil your 
fun. MACPAC makes the most 
waterproof rucksacs around. 

The secret is AzTec, a 
specialised pack fabric 
designed to satisfy MACPAC'S 
unique demands for weather 
proofness and durability. 


AzTec is a tightly woven 
blend of polyester and cotton, 
treated with a highly effective 
waterproofing solution. This 
solution is absorbed right into 
the fabric, creating a degree of 
waterproofness that other pack 
fabrics cannot match. 



Butter Concentrate 

FOR HOT CLIMATES 

28g TUBES & 375g TINS 

• Can be used as a table spread or 
for baking purposes, ideal when 
boating, camping or bushwalking. 

• Butter that requires no 
refrigeration and keeps for years 
if unopened. 

Further Information available from: 

THE CAMPING CENTRE 
25 Ipswich Road, Woolloongabba, 

Brisbane, 4102. Ph. 391 6930. 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRES 


132 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley. 
Victoria 

360 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 
South Australia 
192 Bundle Street, Adelaide. 
Tasmania 

107 Murray Street, Hobart. 

West Australia 

581 Murry Street, West Perth 


THE BUTTER MARKETING BOARD 

489 KIngsford Smith Drive, Hamilton, Brisbane, Q. 4007 



The Makers of I 


BUTTER 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 




All over Australia and the world __,, „„ 

there are comfortable, economical Melbourne : 

, youth hostels waiting to welcome Telephone (03) ■ 

I groups and travellers of all ages. sto 7991 I 


CAMPING 
CAVING 
ABSEILING 
FISHING 
GEAR 




SRT EOUIPMENT 

Manufacturers and retailers of the 
world’s finest adventure gear. 

54 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale 2223 
Phone (02) 57 6420, (02) 570 6184 after hours 
Mail orders welcome. 
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' . Like the bactnan camel, our 

Mountain Designs bactrian boot 

will carry the heaviest of loads, has a long life span and will adapt to 
the harshest conditions. Features include:- scree cuff (to minimise 
water entry), comfortable padded tongue, full length lacing, leather 
lined and padded, 'h steel shank, leather outer, and a true Norwegian 
Welt with stitched inner and midsole. The sole of the bactrian is hard- 
wearing with a tensile strength of 183 kg/cm? Like the camel, you can 
rely on the Bactrian, the traditional 
bushwalking boot. 


Available at all 
Mountain Designs stores. 


I f»tour|tainDesk2r|s| 


aniBS 


a taste of 
mountaineering 


MOUNTAIN 

RECREATION 


Professional 
Mountaineers 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 
New Zealand 
Ph (02943) 7330 


explain mountain 
judgement, take 
you on to high 
peaks, assist 
you with critical 
decisions. 



sensitive adjustment, is insulated and mounted 
directly above a squat tank with fold-out legs. 
No insulating base is required. 

The standard Shellite model (800 grams 
empty, RRP $82) only requires priming in 
extremely cold conditions. 

The lightweight multi-fuel Peak 1 (560 grams 
empty, RRP $119) has a smaller tank and a 
vaporizing cavity above the burner and needs 
priming only when burning kerosene. Alternative 
valve assemblies are provided to suit either 
Shellite or kerosene. 

The Peak 1 Shellite lantern weighs 800 grams 
and costs RRP $96. 

• Trade In. The Adventure Recreation Lines 
Cascade TS polyethylene kayak (see Wild no 22, 
page 67, and no 23, page 85) now has a 
variable-geometry polyethylene frame and 
polyethylene-foam buoyancy. The single-piece 
hull moulding incorporates a knee brace and 
spray-deck rim. Owners of a previous Cascade 
TS model can swap it for the new kayak for 
$200. 

• Light Light. The MityLite torch (121 milli¬ 
metres long, 50 grams with two AAA batteries, 
RRP $24.50), imported by Richards McCallum 
is waterproof, claimed to be unbreakable, and 
is unconditionally guaranteed. A transparent 
lens and reflector housing screws on to the 
torch body, sealing against a rubber 0-ring and, 
eventually, closing the circuit. 

• X-Spurts. A few water-repellent agents have 
recently been brought to our attention. If unsure 
about a product's compatibility with your 
clothing or equipment, seek advice and then 
test it on a small, inconspicuous part of the 
surface to be treated before going the whole 
hog. Rainwear, footwear, packs and tent floors 
and flys are obvious targets. 

Selleys Water Shield silicone water repellent 
is sprayed on to exposed surfaces from a 
distance of about 10 to 15 centimetres. Allow 
about 24 hours for drying. A 200 gram pressure 
can costs about $5.60. 

Glens Hydrex dry-japara 're-repellent' has 
been repackaged and is now distributed by 
Richards McCallum. Garments, including wool 
jumpers, are soaked in a hot solution for 
20 minutes; 250 millilitre bottles cost about 
$8.95. 

Joseph Liddy Dry-proof, another old favourite, 
is also distributed by Richards McCallum, for 
rejuvenating oiled-japara jackets; 250 millilitre 
tins cost about $6.95. 

• Cold Comfort. Instant and portable cold 
therapy for aches, sprains, burns and bruises 
(see Wild no 21, pages 77-8) is now also 
available from 3M Australia. Contained in a 
double plastic envelope, the 3M Cold Comfort 
Plus instant cold pack is foam-backed to 
concentrate the cold on the injury and make 
the cold pack more comfortable to hold. After 
initiating refrigeration by breaking a seal and 
kneading the contents together, the cold pack 
is moulded to, or wrapped round, even large 
parts of the body to relieve pain and swelling. 
About $12.50, at chemists. 

Readers’ tips, or new products (on loan to Wilcf). and/or 
information about them, including colour slides, are welcomed 
for possible review in this department. Wrjtten items should 

applicable), and preferably not exceed 200 words. Send items 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181, 
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^designed for thc"^ 
toughest conditions 



Australia and New Zealand 
are amongst the toughest 
environments in the World. 

Our vast wilderness areas 
range from rugged mountains 
to tropical rainforests. This 
extreme range of conditions is 
as unique as our combination 
of outdoor pursuits. So to be 
effective, the equipment we 
use needs to be designed for 
our own environment. 

Most international brands 
are designed for less 


strenuous environments in 
Europe and America. Mostly, 
they’re too small, not 
weatherproof, even made in 
Asia. 

Because MACPAC lives 
right here, their equipment is 
specifically designed and 
manufactured for our 
conditions. /4s a resuit, 
MACPAC is more 
comfortable, more waterproof 
and tougher than any other 
rucksac you'll find anywhere. 


Photo: Rod Turner NSW 
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OFFICIAL EVEREST 
SUPPORT TREKS 

MARCH & APRIL 1988 

In early 1988 a team of Australian climbers will attempt 
to climb Mt Everest. 

Trek through the majestic Himalayas to join them at Base 

Then, for the adventure of your life, you may choose to 
climb with members of the ABEE team to the summit of 
one of Everest’s near neighbours. Island Peak (6100m). 

Our groups are kept small to preserve the quality of these 
exciting experiences and there will only be a small number 
of groups. 

We suggest you secure your position early. 

WRITE NOW for more information to the Seaetary, Australian Bicentennial 
Everest Expedition, 64 Linacre Road, Hampton, 3188. 



We have VHS, Beta 
and Umatic tapes available 
Private Use-$39.50 
Commercial Use-$69.50 
Umatic-Price on application 
Price includes postage and 
packaging 

Send your cheque to: Film Victoria-409 1 
King Street, Melbourne, 3000. Australia J 
Phone: (03) 329 7033Telex: AA34314 . 
FILMVC Fax: (03) 329 1950 



Fully catered 3- to 5-day rides (no 
road riding) leaving Bright or Falls 
Creek. December to April. For further 
information and a free brochure ring: 

BRIGHT 

HIGH COUNTRY 
SAFARIS 
(057) 55 1896 
or 

CANOES PLUS 
(03) 817 5934 

































Captain Chapman’ 
Draws Flak 

The pros and cons of track notes 



I was disgusted to read John Chapman’s article 
'Tasmania’s Big Waiks’ in Wild no 26. it is 
apparent that Captain Chapman, as we caii him 
in Sydney, is not content with having hordes of 
peopie destroying the Western Arthurs and the 
Mt Anne circuit (circus), but now wants to direct 
them to visit a number of other remote 
Tasmanian venues by providing them with 
detaiied ‘recipe-book’ instructions. 

i thought Wild made a boid step in the right 
direction when it published Chris Sharpies's 
articie 'The Lost River’ in Wild no 24. Now it has 
returned towards the other extreme with 
Chapman’s pooriy thought out articie which 
inciudes preferred routes and some distance 
information. Whiist not including the same 
amount of detaii as his 'recipe books’, it is 
certainiy contrary to the spirit of a decision of 
the Tasmanian Federation of Bushwaiking 
Ciubs, which sought to limit detaiied track notes 
to those areas already covered by books such 
as Chapman’s. 

I agreed with that decision and have attempt¬ 
ed in my writing to avoid giving information 
about specific routes and distances for remote 
areas in South-west Tasmania, i beiieve that 
there shouid be areas for which no detaiied 
notes exist so that future waikers can enjoy the 
same sense of excitement in their expioration 
of these areas as i have been fortunate enough 
to experience. 

Roger Lembit 
Lorn, NSW 

Your magazine rightiy criticizes environmentai 
destruction by extractive industries. Even so. 
Wild and outdoor recreationists must humbiy 
accept that we just as sureiy threaten 
wiiderness. in particuiar, i refer to the 
consequences of pubiicising the precious iast 
untouched areas. 

It was inevitable that in the remnants of 
Tasmania’s ravaged South-west some routes 
would carry the bulk of bushwalking pressure, 
and so have their primitiveness compromised 
by tracks, erosion and muddied campsites. The 
guidebook South West Tasmania determined 
which these would be. However, it is vital that 
some regions remain untracked, for the 
absence of human imprint is the essence of 
wilderness. These last ‘blank spots on the map’ 
are the most vulnerable, and publicity is the 
crucial trigger to the inexorable sequence of 
increased visitation and resulting despoliation. 

I was therefore angered to read ‘Tasmania’s 
Big Walks’ in Wild no 26, which gave route 
guides to five of the last unpopularized regions. 
To describe these in a mass-circulation 
magazine is to condemn them to certain 
degradation. 

Requesting such areas remain unpublicized 
is not selfish elitism; I am not here advocating 
restricted access. To the contrary, publicity 


erodes the opportunity for anyone to discover 
places in pristine condition, to find their own 
route ... and to leave the area as they find it. 

Unless W//d shoulders the ethical burden of 
self-censorship, its editorials railing against 
other wilderness destroyers will ring very 
hollow. 

Jonathan Miller 
Jabiru, NT 

Having written two guidebooks to wilderness 
areas. I would like to respond to Martin Hawes 
(see Wildfire in Wild no 26). No piece of wild 
country is completely safe from threat. If it is 
not mining or logging or grazing, it is tourist 
development or something else. Politicians can 
always change their minds and laws. National 
Parks officers are sometimes misguided. But 
the more people who really know an area from 
personal experience, the better the chance of 
withstanding such threats. Guidebooks 
encourage people to expand their knowledge, 
and are particularly valuable in encouraging 
those, including VIPs, from interstate or 
overseas to find out about country they might 
otherwise never visit. 

Over-use and the destruction of wilderness 
values are best discouraged if the guidebook 
gives maximum choice of where to go and how 
to get there. In my books, I have tried to 
encourage walkers to get away from the 
standard walks In an area and to explore ... 
Mysteries must remain, but many people, 
specially if far from home, would avoid country 
they knew nothing at all about. I am uneasy 
about the more tree-to-tree kinds of track notes; 
they tend to keep people in tram lines and, if 
anyone really needs such instructions to get into 
wild country, should they be there . . ? 

Charles Warner 

Yanderra, NSW 

Insanity 

... That chalk was used on the big roof of 
Passport to Insanity (see article in Wild no 23), 
and rests probably used, such that it is not 24 
or 28 but MO, mean that not only has my bet 
(not; I'm sure the writer intended the inclusion 
of this word here! Editor) been won by anyone, 
or claimed ... but, in all probability, it will never 
be claimed. 

Joe Friend 
Dural, NSW 

The Real World: 

Anonymous Bureaucrat Tells 

A number of recent trends and events cause 
me to write on the subject of rockclimbing and 
authority. The writing is on the wall on many 
fronts; certification, rescue, liability, deaths, 
safety, bans, environmental damage, permits, 
restrictions, access, endangered species. The 
frequency of conflicts is rising as dramatically 


as the number of climbers, recently involving 
Werribee Gorge, Mt Arapiles, the Grampians, 
Balls Pyramid and the Three Sisters. 

Being a climber (for 16 years) as well as a 
conservationist and professional land manager, 
I see the issues from both sides and offer the 
following warning; climbers need to wake up to 
themselves and face the real world. 

The environmental impact of climbing both 
on and off the crags, effects on endangered 
species. Aboriginal sites and scenic features, 
the increasing number of accidents, the anti¬ 
social behaviour of many climbers towards 
camping fees and the like, conflict with other 
recreationists; all these are issues which must 
be confronted by land management and rescue 
authorities and are certainly not going to go 
away. Climbers ignore them at their peril. 

And I am afraid that chest-beating bellowing 
about the divine right of climbers to do just what 
they bloody well like, as favoured by many 
climbers, will cut no ice at all. I have been 
disappointed with Wild's performance in this 
regard, since the magazine could be an 
effective force for informed debate. For 
instance. Wild no 24 carried a review of 
rockclimbing areas, which not only failed to note 
that many sites listed are within National Parks, 
but also insensitively promoted climbing on 
Uluru (Ayers Rock), even though this is deeply 
opposed by the traditional Aboriginal owners. 
{The vandalized tourist track to the summit and 
the hordes who use it are presumably 
acceptable. Editor) In the Wild Information 
pages of the same issue, Wild calls for 
assistance to publish up-to-date information on 
climbing restrictions. I would suggest Wild 
should rely on the horse's mouth instead of 
rumour. {The ‘horse’ was Included in that, 
general, invitation. Editor) 

Climbers need to realize that they are faced 
with powerful, organized authorities and 
conservation lobbies who have real concerns 
and a high level of public support. Climbers by 
comparison are few in number, unorganized 
and poorly understood. They have a reputation 
for environmental and social irresponsibility 
which is not without some justification and 
which is actively encouraged by many climbers. 
In such a weak position, climbers will not get 
far by confrontation and must fall back on 
consultation, education and persuasion. But 
how do authorities consult with a group as 
disparate as climbers? 

Climbers must take the initiative on the 
issues by getting organized and approaching 
authorities with a view to resolving problems 
amicably. In short, we must get involved in 
recreation politics in an organized manner, in 
our own interest, and however irksome that 
prospect may be. Or the real world will roll right 
over us without even noticing. 

A Climbing Bureaucrat 
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Thefuncanoe. 


Lightweight. 



Exceptional 

stability. 
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MYLEX 

Pioneer 

For further information ring Mylex Rotomouid (03)5512111 (02)6484599 
For calls outside Melbourne metro area (008) 335195 Roro/sA/o 94 i 


ATTENTION: 

TRAVELLERS, CLIMBERS, TREKKERS, OR ANYBODY, 

IT’S A “MUSF FOR YOUR 
STOPOVER IN HONG KONG 


CROSS HARBOUR TUNNEL 


[causeway bay shopping area 
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Climbing 

Adventure 


4*Learn to climb with Australia’s leading 
climbing instructors & mountain guides! 
4*We have climbing courses to suit all 
levels from beginners to advanced. 

Courses to choose from: 

ABSEILING {1 day) Cost $65 

BASIC ROCKCLIMBING (W'end) Cost $120 

MOUNTAINEERING (5 days) Cost $380 

ICE CLIMBING (5 days) Cost $420 

SKI-MOUNTAINEERING (5 days) Cost $380 

CROSS COUNTRY SKIING & 
SNOWCAMPING (5 days) Cost $344 


We also offer guided climbing and private 
instruction on ang day of the year! 

For more details and brochure contact: 


m.: Ka 
r / Te 


ROCKCRAFT 

CLIMBING 

SCHOOL 

& MOUNTAIN GUIDES 

166 Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba MSW 2780 
Tel: (047)82 2014 
Melb: (03) 789 6743 


YES! Please rush me your detailed j 
brochure. I am interested in: i 


□ Abseiling □ Rockclimbing 

□ Mountaineering □ Ice Climbing 

□ Ski-Mountaineering □ Cross Country 


Name_ 

Address- 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE LI-LO AIRBED 
ASK FOR IT BY NAME 

NEW FAST INFLATE/DEFLATE VALVE. LI-LO have successfully used 
this fast inflate/deflate valve in infiatable boats for years. Now every fabric airbed 
has this time-saving feature. The vaive has two parts. It Is important to ensure that 


the base is secureiy screwed into the fitting on the airbed. Piece the ioop round 
the fittin^to secure against toss. The airbed can be inftated by hand- or foot-pump 

(with the speciat adaptor nozzle - 

provided), or by mouth (with or 
without the adaptor). The rubber 
diaphragm prevents air teakage. 

Screw on the cap when fully in¬ 
flated. To deflate, unscrew the 
entire base fitting. Care should 
be taken to avoid stripping the 
threads—a littte Vaseline 
smeared on them before fitting 
is helpful. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ONLY LI-LO AIRBEDS ARE 


BRANDED WITH THE LI-LO NAME. QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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UNCOMPROMISED 
QUALITY AND FUNCTION 


Compromise is unknown at Lowe Pra Only our 
unrivalled materials and design quality 
produce camera protection that you can trust. 
Lowe Pro is imitated but never matched. Only 
Lowe Pro uses the finest ethylene-vinyl 
acetate, cross-linked polyethylene and 
polyurethane ether foams for impact 
protection and isolation from screw-loosening 
high-frequency vibration common in cars and aircraft. In larger models only 
Lowe Pro uses ABS polycarbonate plates to resist penetration and spread 
impact forces, where others use cardboard or plywood that rots, swells and 
warps. Only Lowe Pro contributes to a photographer’s efficiency and confidence 
with contomed, gripping shoulder straps and a unique film-organizing system 
which stores and identifies unboxed film, indicating which rolls have been 
exposed. Lowe Pro is made with heavily proofed nylon fabrics, welded nickel- 
plated steel D-rings, Fastex buckles, YKK zips, taped seams and reinforced 
stress points. Costly solutions, perhaps, but cost effe<rt;ive compared to the price 
of lost photographic opportunities and 
equipment repair and replacement. ^ / \ 

{y ]OW©[p|^@ 

Available at better specialist outdoor shops. ' ^ • 




A Crash Course for the Ravers 

Just a quick note to say thanks and 
congratulations. I have been subscribing since 
issue no 1 and am very pleased to enclose my 
renewal for a further three years. Right from the 
first issue I have felt that Wi/d reflected my own 
views towards the environment and 
enthusiastically endorsed the joys of outdoor 
adventure activities of a non-destructive nature. 
Today, I am pleased to say, the same is true. 

Over the years there have been so many 
improvements to the magazine that I have been 
amazed at every new issue. The content, lay¬ 
out, new gear, news of distant issues and distant 
friends ensure that I drop everything else and 
read, the day that Wi/d arrives in the letter-box. 

Once again, congratulations to yourself and 
your staff for a fantastic job. Keep up the good 
work, because it is truly appreciated. 

Chris Thomson 
Valley View, SA 

Canning the Competition? 

I take exception to the rather arrogant dismissal 
of the Katoomba Technical College's Outdoor 
Guides course as ‘less demanding' than the 
Victorian Mountain Leadership course (Wi/d 
no 26), TAPE'S market research indicated that 
there was a need in the tourist industry for 
trained guides to lead educational tours in the 
bush. Accordingly, the aims of the Katoomba 
course are quite different to those of the 
Victorian and Tasmanian ones. Adventure and 
high-risk activities are specifically excluded. 
Even the anonymous ‘leading bushwalkers' 
quoted may find the Katoomba course much 
more inte/lectuaiiy demanding than they 
imagine. 

With regard to the review of How to See the 
Blue Mountains and Walks in the Blue 
Mountains National Park in the same issue, the 
reviewer would have done a greater service to 
readers by highlighting some of the significant 
differences between the two books. Mine 
contains twice as many maps and walks, 
professional artwork in contrast to crude sketch 
maps, and sewn binding in contrast to the 
merely glued Paton book. Paton's anecdotes 
may have appealed to David Noble but the 
repeated admissions such as ‘I confess I have 
not gone along this trail' would make many 
readers doubt its authority. The reason for the 
exclusion of some areas from my book 
becomes clearer when it is realized that its aim 
is to provide a guide to day walks suitable for 
tourists. Blue Gum is de-emphasized in my book 
partly on advice from local police' rescue 
personnel who find that many tourists over-exert 
themselves in trying to get there and back in 
a day. Equally impressive forests exist in other 
more accessible areas. Canyoning is 
specifically excluded so my Wollongambe walk 
shows only the one access. Fire trails are 
covered in my book The Blue Mountains—a 
Guide for Bicyclists. 

Would David Noble care to debate any of my 
views on conservation which he finds 
'idiosyncratic'? 

Jim Smith 
Wentworth Falls, NSW 


Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published in 
be published. Write to the Editor, Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, 
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It's drilling for a cleaner, healthier 
environment. 

Under this drilling rig, about four kilo¬ 
metres off Sydney's coast, lies the ultimate 
solution to sewage pollution on Sydney's 
beaches. 

Far below the surface, large vertical 
holes are being drilled in the ocean floor 
for diffuser outlets and tubes that will 
connect with the new underwater ocean 
outfalls being built at Bondi, Malabar and 
North Head. 

These diffusers will release Sydne/s 
treated effluent gently in such fine streams 
that it will be diluted many times before it 
has travelled even one of the 80 metres 
towards the surface. 

As it is further diluted, it will be trapped 
well below the surface by underwater 
"density differentials'' broken down by 
marine life and destroyed by the salt water. 
Any remaining effluent that might reach the 
surface will be purified by the sunlight. 

By 1990-91 these diffusers will be in 
operation. Then the familiar sight of the 
drilling rig will be but a memory - and so 
will the sight of sewage-related pollution on 
Sydney beaches. 

If you'd like to know more about the 
outfalls and the diffusers, please send for 
our free brochure, "How Sydney's beaches 
will get the saltwater treatment and the 
sunshine cure". 

Please send me a copy of "How Sydne/s 
beaches will get the saltwater treatment and the 
sunshine cure". 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

_POSTCODE_ 

Post to: Water Board, Cnr. Pitt & Bathurst Streets, 
Sydney, NSW 2000 

WATER BOARD 

New South Wales Government's 
Beach Protection Programme. 

_ THE SILVER PARTNERSHIP MWB 672 










SUMMER SPECIALS 

OPTIMUS STOVES 


Our prices quoted nett incorporate a saving of at 
least 20% on the usual retail price. 


8R 

Hunter 

$69.50 

00 

Camper 

$55.00 

123 

Climber 

$59.50 

199 

Ranger 

$89.50 

324 

Rider 

$59.50 

111 

Hiker 

$139.50 

85 

Loke 

$179.50 

Minipump 


$24.00 


SIGG BILLIES &c BOTTLES 


Savings of 20% can 

be made by buying : 

It our 

SUMMER SPECIAL prices. 


SIGG BOTTLES 

Plain 

Blue or Red 

1500ml 

$13.90 

n/a 

1000ml 

$11.95 

$14.60 

600ml 

$10.90 

$13.40 

300ml 

$10.10 

jao£fcj$9.50 

SIGG BILLIES 



16 cm with lid 


$45.90 

18 cm with lid 


$49.30 

Tourist Cookset Aluminium 

$72.30 

Tourist Cookset Stainless Steel 

$98.20 

Pot Lifters 


$5.30 


LAIRYDOWN BREAKING ICE 

Single compartment 65 litre pack with top 
pocket. Internal frame in three lengths, S, M or L. 
Cordura fabric. Clearance price $129.00 

BOLLE 396 $69.50 

The classic IREX 100 lens sunglasses with 
interchangeable arms and you don’t have to pay 
the usual $99.95 to make them yours. (Save 
$30.00) Black, White, Violet, Red, 

Yellow, Fuchsia and Brown. 

SWISS ARMY KNIVES 

20% Saving on Wenger Swiss Army Knives. 

16 models to choose from. Phone our mail order 
department for separate detailed brochure. 

TRILOGY 

$399.00 (Save $135.50) 

Fairydown’s two person, three pole, tunnel tent 
with vestibule. TRILOGY is a multi-purpose 
outdoor tent suitable for year-round outdoor 
conditions above and below the snowline. Fly can 
be pitched separately. Easton Alloy poles. 

Weight 3.3 kg. 

SUUNTO COMPASSES 

20% Saving on regular retail price 
RA-53 
RA-66 
RA-69 
RA-751 
RA-752 
MC-1 


$11.50 

$14.20 

$14.90 

$16.50 

$19.90 

$40.65 


HOW TO ORDER 


1. By Phone. Tell us your order 
with details of size, colour, model, 
etc. Give us your credit card details: 
the name on the card, card number 
and expiry date. We accept 
Bankcard, Visa and Mastercard. 

We will also need your name and 
address (and ref. no. from our 
receipts if you are a current 
customer). 


2. If you want to mail your order 
to us, post the above information 
to KATHMANDU, GPO BOX 
2084S, MELBOURNE 3001. We 
will accept credit card payment, 
bank cheques, money orders or 
personal cheques. (In case of 
personal cheques goods will be 
dispatched three days after receipt 
of the order.) 


3. If you need further information 
on any of our products, please 
telephone or write to us outlining 
your queries. We often have 
supplementary brochures/catalogues 
on specific product brands and 
models. 


4. Postage costs are extra 
follows (per order): 
Melbourne Metro Area 
Victoria 
Sydney, ACT 
NSW, Tasmania, SA 
Queensland, WA, NT 




swaps. In the case of product 
swaps, postage costs will apply 


GORE-TEX 
TREK ▼ 


Top of our range 
lightweight boot — thf 
TREK comprises a sing 
piece leather upper v 


a Gore-Tex sock liner 
and Cambrelle lining. 
The Gore-Tex sock is 
not perforated by any 
stitching to provide as 
waterproof a boot as is 
possible. Bellows tongu 
traction Skywalk sole 
and quality Italian 
construction. Sizes 39- 
46. $189.50 


Product Returns. Goods may be 
returned, if unused, within two 
weeks of purchase for either a full I 
refund on the price paid for the J ' 
product, or for colour/size/model ^ 



CYNCHILLA ^ 

JACKET 

At the forefront of the KATHMANDU CYNCHILLA range 
tough. It’s got stretch. It’s got looks. At last a pile which doe 
pill-up or go bald and oh, so comfortable! 

CYNCHILLA has the highest warmth to weight ratio of 
any of the piles with which we have manufactured. Warm 
when wet, dries amazingly fast and yet has an ability to cope 
with a wide temperature range. You’ll throw it on on summe 
evenings and yet take it to -10°C next winter. Sizes XS-XL. 
Grey, Turquoise, Sugar Plum, Electric Pink and from Deceml 
— Graphite, Cobalt and French Blue. $129.50 














ESCAPE 

A little beaut. Well-designed 
and well-made, the ESCAPE is 
on the top end of our daypack 
range. Contoured shape, side 
compression straps, removable 
closed cell foam back, contoured 
shoulder pads, two attachment 
points, generous top pocket and 
all up a tidy little 40 litre 
daysac. 

Purple/Turquoise. $105.00 


KATHMANDU 


Orders and Product Information 
Phone TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
In Melbourne, phone 417 6411 

Complete Catalogue on Request 
Phone TOLL FREE 008 333 484 
In Melbourne, phone 417 6411 

MELBOURNE SHOP 

78 HARDWARE STREET, MELBOURNE 3000 
PHONE (03) 642 1942 


THUNDERSTORM PARKA 


Want to come out of the next downpour on the 
drier side? Guaranteed waterproof the 
KATHMANDU THUNDERSTORM PARKA 



ROCK GEAR BARGAINS 

For a complete list phone for a catalogue 

KONG KARABINERS 


2300 kg Std Snaplink Plain $7.50 

2300 kg Std Snaplink Anodised $7.90 

3000 kg Std D Screwgate $9.00 

2250 kg Lge Offset D Screw $11.00 


FIRE NINJA 

Combining comfort, lightness, precision and under 
$100. The FIRE NINJA boots have already 
established a European reputation as the best of 
the slipper rockboots. 

Ninja I Sizes 4-13 (incl Vi sizes) $89.00 

Ninja II Sizes 4-13 (incl V2 sizes) $99.00 

CAMALOTS 

A new camming device from Chouinard 
Equipment. The CAMALOT relies on a four cam 
unit acting on a DOUBLE AXLE. This results in 
each size of CAMALOT having an operable width 
far wider than any other camming device we 
know of. 

Working Size 


Camalot #1 

28mm to 48mm 

$57.90 

Camalot #2 

38mm to 70mm 

$62.90 

Camalot #3 

54mm to 92mm 

$77.00 

Camalot #4 

72mm to 125mm 

$82.50 

BEAL ROPES 



Classic 

Dry 

8.8mm x 50m 

$129.50 

$159.50 

9mm X 50m 

$139.50 

$169.50 

10.5mm X 50m 

$179.50 

$209.50 

11mm X 50m 

$186.50 

$219.50 


will accomplish just that. It’s made from a long 
lasting hard wearing nylon/PVC composite fabric 
which is extremely waterproof and yet much 
lighter than conventional PVC parkas. Excellent 
for sailing, farming, standing around in heavy 
weather or if you just want to be sure you’re 
wearing a waterproof parka. The parka features a 
seamless shoulder design, roomy cut for 
ventilation, double flaps covering the full length 
zip to act as a ‘gutter’ to channel penetrating rain. 
A generous hood with stiffener that follows you 
when you turn your head. Fully hot-taped seam 
sealed. Sizes XS, S, M, L & XL. Magenta, Royal 
Blue or Slate. $99.50 

ll 
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systems from the Berghaus rucsac 
range. 

• Suitcase-style zip round opening for 
ease of access and packing (cuts out 
Customs problems!). 
• Detachable pockets for optional extra 
capacity. 

• Durable Cordura Fabric. 
Illustrated is the A70 DB model with its 
huge 70 litre capacity. 
Zip off the back cover and the internal, 
full AB Back System will comfortably 
carry all you need for that special trip. 
Detach the front briefcase, and you have 
an additional in-flight bag, holdall or 
daysac. 

That's the versatililY of Mustang - 
the perfect travelling companion. 


Mustang is the answer to the 
prayers of the modern 
lightweight traveller. 

Designed to convert quickly, 
and simply, from stylish hand 
luggage to convenient 
backpacks, these handsome, 
versatile travel bags are ideal 
for use in the best hotel, 
hostel, aeroplane or outdoor 
environment. 

A host of carefully researched 
features include: 

• Padded shoulder straps which 
zip out of sight. 

• Extra strong carrying handles for 
easy lifting. 

• Expedition tested carrying 


For further information and a copy of the Berghaus catalogue, please write to: 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD. Unit 14F, Hordern Place, Camperdown, N.S.W. 2050 Australia. 

Berghaus Limited, 34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NEl 1 PG, England. 













business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications Pty Lie 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 


Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Suppliers 


Phil Straw's Dive Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 


Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CA(3A Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 

Alp Sport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
West Ryde 2114 
Ph (02) 85 6099 


Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 84 3934 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 

Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

173 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (064) 52 4147 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Outdoor Experience 

518 Macauley Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 21 5755 


The Shop 
Lucas-Chakola 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 


Trek Outdoor Australia Pty Ltd 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 
Ph (02) 521 1322 


Eastwood Camping Centre Pty 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


Great Outdoor Centre Ry. Ltd. 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (02) 647 1488 

High Tops Equipment 

PO Box 98 

Glenbrook 2773 

Ph (047) 58 6519 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre Ry Ltd 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 

Norsk! 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Mundingburra 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 
Back Track Expeditions 

30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 
Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 839 6609 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 
Mountain Experience 
95 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 2801 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

The Camping Centre 

25 Ipswich Road 

Woolloongabba 4102 

Ph (07) 391 6930 

Torre Mountain Craft Ry Ltd 

Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 

Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 
Flinders Camping Pty Ltd 

106 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 
Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 232 0690 
Scout Qutdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Gearin' Up Wilderness Equipment 

12 Edward Street 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 3628 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 
Outdoor Equipment 
135 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 
Young's Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 

Victoria 

Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

A]ay's Snow Country Sports 

115 Canterbury Road 

Heathmont 3135 

Ph (03) 729 7844 

Algona Publications Pty Ltd 

16 Charles Street 

Northcote 3070 

Ph (03) 481 3337 

Aussie Disposals 

283 Elizabeth Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 4057 



BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 

37 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong 3175 

Ph (03) 793 2711 

BBQs Galore Ry Ltd 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Bowyangs Maps & Guides 

259 High Street 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 

Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 5934 

Chandler's Outdoor & Ski 

71 Fryers Street 

Shepparfon 3630 

Ph (058) 21 4228 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Road 

Camberwell Junction 3123 

Ph (03) 882 7229 

Environment Centre Bookshop 

274 Flinders Lane 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 654 4833 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

900 Mountain Highway 

Bayswater 3152 

Ph (03) 720 1800 

High Point Camping and Disposals 
Shop 34 Highpoint City 
Rosamond Road 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 318 6758 


67 Wells Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 4093 
Kathmandu 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 
Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 
Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
PO Box 6 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
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Outsports 

36 Young Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 2079 

Oz Camping & Disposals 

664 High Street 

Thornbury 3071 

Ph (03) 484 2849 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

8 Market Street 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 8596 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

360 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Richards McCallum AAsia Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

79 Mitchell Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8226 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

33 Myers Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1177 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

523 Whithorse Road 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 874 7044 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7255 

Snow Ski Pty Ltd 

68 Whitehorse Road 

Deepdene 3103 

Ph (03) 817 4683 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 

Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

Shop 11 

Westrade Centre 

105 Lord Street 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Wild West Adventure Equipment 

33A Adelaide Street 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 9299 

Wilderness Equipment 

29 Jewell Parade 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 2813 


Alp Sports 
DFC House 

Corner Queen and Rutland Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (09) 39 4615 


Alp Sports Mountain Shop 
235 High Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (03) 67 148 


Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 
Public Trust Office 
125 Lambton Quay 
Wellington 
Ph (04) 72 0673 


Mainly Tramping 

Grand Arcade 
Willis Street 
Wellington 
Ph (04) 73 5353 

Hong Kong 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 
172 Tung Lo Wan Road 
Mezz Floor 
Causeway Bay 
Ph (5) 669 313 

Hong Kong Mountaineering Training 

1/F Flat B 
On Yip Building 
395 Shanghai Street 
Mongkok, Kowloon 
Ph (3) 848 190 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc 

PO Box C-88125 

Seattle 

WA 98188-0125 
Ph (206) 433 0771 


Adventure 

activities 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O'Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Access to China 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Australian Nature Tours 
PO Box 43 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 
Ausventure 
Suite 1 

870 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

PO Box 242 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 1271 

Dragoman Overland 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 


Lucas-Chakola Adventure Pursuits 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Operation Challenge 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 29 7784 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
oA 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Transglobal (Egypt) 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 


Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064) 52 1587 


Wilderness Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1581 
World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 
377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 


Northern Territory 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 

cA Binna Burra Lodge 

Beechmont 

via Nerang 4211 

Ph (075) 33 3583 

Mackay Rocksports 

22 Lindeman Avenue 

Lamberts Beach 4741 

Ph (079) 55 1273 

Raging Thunder Sea Kayaking 

PO Box 2172 

Cairns 4870 

Ph (070) 51 0366 

World Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

76 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 839 6609 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Peregrine Travel 
— Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Bundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 
Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 
PO Box 433 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 
Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Cradle Mountain Coaches 
12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3628 


Maxwell's Lake St Clair Bus & Taxi 
Service 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Open Spaces 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0983 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Airport 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Tasmanian Highland Tours 
PO Box 168 
La Trobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 9312 


Wilderness Tours 
cA Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 
Base Camp & Beyond 


Halls Gap 3381 

Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 

PO Box 221 

Oxley 3678 

Ph (057) 27 3382 

Bright High Country Safaris 

RMB 2236 

Tawonga Road 

Bright 3741 

Ph (057) 55 1896 


Endless Horizons 
55 Walker Parade 
Churchill 3842 
Ph (051) 22 2430 


High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 
PO Box 287 
Mansfield 3722 
Ph (057) 75 2511 


Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 


Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 


Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 


Spindrift International Guiding 
PO Box 45 
Warburton 3799 
Ph (059) 67 1659 


Victorian Board of Canoe Education 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 6030 


Walkabout Adventure Tours 
PO Box 298 
Heidelberg 3084 
Ph (03) 459 2501 


World Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 


Western Australia 

Blackwood Expeditions 

Nannup 6275 
Ph (097) 56 1081 
Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 
Cowaramup 6284 
Ph (097) 55 5490 
World Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 







Bicycle Trailers. Carry the week's 
shopping, or any loads under 80 
kilograms, behind your bicycle. Safe, 
easy to tow and attaches quickly 
without tools. Phone Heliotec (08) 
42 8010 bhfeh. 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of 
NSW and Canoeing the Rivers and 
Lakes of Victoria by Chris and Yvonne 
McLaughlin. Together these 200-page 
(approx) guides cover 102 rivers and 96 
lakes. Both books include maps and 
useful information on river gradings and 
levels, access points etc. Each book 
$12.50; no charge for postage. Send 
cheque to MACSTYLE, PC Box 78, 
Hampton, Victoria 3188. 

Canoes. 3.6 metres to 6.1 metres 
fibreglass, cedar strip including 


The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 

YHA Activities meet every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse-riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, scuba diving, water- 
skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne. (03) 67 7991. 





WILD INDEXES 

The much anticipated first instalment of the Wild Index, for 
issues 11-8, is now available. The second one, for issues 1-10, 
should be available when you read this. A unique Australian 
wilderness reference, involving hundreds of hours preparation, 
and thousands of entries, their extraordinary depth and detail, 
and exhaustive cross-referencing, make Wild Indexes a reference 
of lasting usefulness to anyone with an interest in Australia’s 
wild places. $3.95 each including surface postage anywhere 
in the world. Let us know which one/s you want. 

Send for yours today with a cheque/money order or Bankcard, MasterCard or Visa 
card details (type of card, name on card, card expiry date and number, amount, 
date, and signature) to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. Allow several weeks for delivery. 

A ANZSES 

/X a Jss 

^ WV Army ski 

11, 

A Boulderers Guide to Undfield Outcrop, Jackson 'A Route 

17, 77 (Rev) Ascent. 1 

A Climber's Guide to Frog Buttress, Lynch II. 77 (Rev) Attenbori 

A Collection of Australian Wildflower Illustrations, Weare Australia 

16, 69 (Rev) Au^alia 

A Field Guide to the Grampians Flora Elliott Australia 

14, 74 (Rev) Australia 

‘A Route to the North', Cunneen 15,34-7 (Art) See also 

A Singular Woman 18, 7 (Info) Challe 

'A Wild Story', Baxter II, 3 (Edit) 'Entorr 

Abbott, Bev & Wayne Mullins, Bushcraft Mountain 18, 

Safety Manual 1213,17 (Rev) 'Mush' 

Aboriginal heritage education kits 13, 7 (Info) 'Mt Ko 

Abseiling, 'Kanangra Canyons', 'Snow 

Noble 14, 64-71 (Tk Notes) 'The e 

Rockclimbing and abseiling 16, 63-5 (Act Surv) Victori 

See also Rockclimbing Her. 

Access Guide to Natural Tasmania, Wilderness Society Snowy 

15, II (Info) Australiai 

Accidents, see place and people names Australiai 

Activities Survey, Bushwalking 18, 61 -3 Quest 

Canoeing and rafting 15, 65-7 Wilder 

Rock climbing and abseiling 16, 63-5 Australia 

Ski touring 17, 63-5 Australia 

Aimer, Graeme 17,11 -13 (Info) Australia 

Alaskan Alpine Club 18,16 (Info) Australia 

Allen, Peter, Nilgiri North 12,13-17 (Info) Avalanct 

The Australian Alpine Climbing Club 12,9 (Info) Daff 

Allum, Ron 11, 14 (Info) 

Alpine Australia Calendar 1985fS. 71 (Rev) ■ ^ 

Alpine National Park (Vic) 15, 9 (Info) 

Alpine Rescue Techniques, Bogie 15,15-16 (Info) | ^ 

WILD BINDERS 

Protect your magazines in good-looking new-model Wild 
Binders. Emerald green with light green lettering, each one holds 
eight copies of Wild and has extra binding to hold a Wild Index. 
Only $11.95 including packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in the world. Use the Wild Order Form in this issue 
or send payment and details as above. 

WILD 

BACK ISSUES 

Complete your set! Many early issues have sold out and those 
left won’t last for ever. Wild’s outstanding reference value make 
it something you will want to refer to again and again, year 
after year. Back issues are $4.50 each ($5.50 overseas) 
including packaging and postage. Available issues are issue 5, 
issue 13, and all subsequent issues. Use the Wild Order Form 
in this issue or send payment and details as above (see Index 
advertisement). 
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STAND-BY TO 
TRAVEL LIGHT 




Starlight II 
Two-person 
Tent 

Elegant, simple and 
practical. Single-pole 
convenience and double¬ 
skin protection for two 
people. Only 1.5 kilograms. 

$ 99^5 


Canyon 

Stand-by 

Travel 

Pack 

Travel with comfort 
and style. Generous 
75 litre capacity, 
adjustable-harness, 
single-compartment 
pack with zip-off 
15 litre padded 
day pack and 10 litre 
shoulder bag. The 
perfect week-end 
or around the world 
companion. 

$ 149 “ 


Canyon 

Sleeping 

Bag 

Genuine four-season 
rectangular sleeping 
bag with a massive 
920 grams of 550 
down. Versatile, 


SYDNEY CITY 


493 Kent Street 
(02) 261 3435 


Chatswood 

66 Archer Street 
(02)412 3372 


Hornsby 

222 Pacific Highway 
(02)476 5566 

The City side of Westfield 


Parramatta 

28 Phillip Street 
(02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment 

LThe outdoors people more people rely on. 

Agents for the Youth Hostels Association of New South Wales 








Karrimor 

-^I^ucsac design 
combines the sciences 
ofPhysioiogyfi , 
Anatomy with the I 
experience, 
knowledge and skiii 
of the all-time greats. 

The results are^ 
^ dramatic.,.^H 


16-17 JANUARY 1988 
TASMANIA'S CENTR/ 
HIGHLANDS 

OVER $15,000 
IN PRIZES IIMCL. 
18 DAY HOLIDAY 
FOR 2 

ENTRY FORMS AT 
MOST CAMPING SHO 


To: Nelson & Co. P.O. Box 192, Ryde 2112. 

Please send me the latest Karrimor Rucsac Catalogue 


Address 













